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Here are the Reasons why 


“STRUGGLING RUSSIA” 


A New Weekly Magazine devoted to Russian Problems 









Should be in every American Library 
and every American Home 






Ist. The Russian problem is the central World problem of to-day. 
Peace in Europe and throughout the world is impossible without peace 
in Russia. The League of Nations is impossible without Russia becom- 
ing a stable democracy and a participant in the League. 




















2nd. “Struggling Russia” fights the Bolshevist tyranny and stands for 
the establishment in Russia, through an All-Russian Constituent Assembly, 
of a Government of the people, by the people and for the people. By 
fighting Bolshevism “Struggling Russia” performs a service of interna- 
tional importance. Bolshevism is not merely a Russian phenomenon. 
It is a terrible aftermath of the War, an international disease demanding 


immediate and energetic attention. 













3rd. Every issue of “Struggling Russia” contains articles devoted to 
political, social and economic problems of Russia, and series of import- 
ant Russian Documents. Every week the magazine contains an article 
by Catherine Breshkovusky, the Grandmother of the Russian Revolution. 












The first fourteen issues of the magazine contain articles by Catherine 
Breshkovsky, Nicholas Tchaikovsky, Alexander Kerensky, Leonid 
Andreiev, Paul Miliukov, Vladimir Bourtzev, C. M. Oberoucheff, 
C. A. Kovalsky, Prof. Joseph M. Goldstein, A. J. Sack, Emanuel 
Aronsberg, M. K. Eroshkin, and others. 
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American Librarians on 
‘Struggling Russia’’ 


Celia A. Hayward, Acting Librarian of the 
Berkeley Public Library, Berkeley, Cal., says: 
“We are receiving ‘Struggling Russia’ and | 
consider it of utmost value at the present time 
when the situation in Russia is threatening not 
only the existence of Russia herself but the wel- 
fare of the whole world. I wish to express my 
hope for the entire success of the Russian people 
in their efforts to free themselves of this red 
terror of Bolshevism, and I am glad to subscribe 


for ‘Struggling Russia’. 








D. S. Pinneo, Librarian, Public Library, 
Norwalk, Conn., says: “Enclosed please find our 
subscription for ‘Struggling Russia.’ We can- 
not afford to be without anything so enlighten- 
ing upon the situation in Russia, and you can 
believe me when I say America is eager to help 
the real Russia, and in the right way—not by 
taking the hand of the present murderers.” 


Gladys Judd Day, Librarian, Hartford Bar 
Library Association, Hartford, Conn., says: 
“We received your splendid weekly, ‘Struggling 
Russia.” Russia’s foe, Bolshevism, is just as 
great a danger to our own country unless 
thorough understanding of what it actually 
means is set before our people.”’ 


Mary E. McCoy, Librarian of the Indianola 
Public Library, Indianola, lowa, says; ‘We are 
more than pleased with copies of ‘Struggling 
Russia’ already sent us and’are expecting just 
as splendid articles in the next numbers.” 











The Issue of June 7th, Contains 
The Recognition of the Omsk Government Editorial 
A Russian Moujik By CaTserine BresHKovsky 
Fight Bolshevism— Promote 
By Nicno.as TCHAIKOVSKY 
By EmaNvEL ARONSBERG 
Russia’s Honor and the War 
By Pror. ALEXANDER Onov 
The Policy of the Pro-Bolshevists 
By Pror. Pau. VinoGcrapov 
Russia’s Natural Resources 
By Pror. Josern M. Go.psrein 
Cables from the Russian Telegraphic Agency in Omsk 
Russian Documents: 
1. The Aims of the Anti-Bolshevist Movement in 
Russia (heseration of the Russian Political Con- 
ference Paris) ; 2. Could the Mensheviki Unite 
with the Bolsheviki? (A eae by Madame George 


Plekhanov) ; 3, The Revolutionists of the 
it the Bolsheviki; 4. Solving the Housing 


Problem in Moscow. 
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Readers’ Comment—‘‘Struggling 
Russia’’ 


John Spargo, the prominent American leader 
and writer, author of the splendid book on 
“Bolshevism,”’ says: “You are doing a big 
thing in publishing ‘Struggling Russia —bigger 
for America than for Russia, even! You are 
giving us exactly what is wanted: carefully 
tested, authoritative, documentary evidence. | 
want to thank you from the depths of my heart.”’ 

George Kennan says: “ ‘Struggling Russia’ 
is excellent. I am sure that all my friends will 
subscribe to it.” 

W. J. Ghent says: “ ‘Struggling Russia’ is 
admirable. It contains just the sort of material 
that ought to make a deep impression on the 
liberal and progressive elements and on that 
part of the radical element which is open- 
minded and willing to listen to the truth.” 

J. G. Phelps Stokes says: “ ‘Struggling 
Russia’ is important and admirable.” 

Thomas E. Burke, General Secretary of the 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, says: “I congratulate you on the manner 
in which ‘Struggling Russia’ is edited. I will 
from time to time use some of the articles in our 
official journal so as to give to our members the 
true state of affairs in Russia.” 

T. Charles Price, Editor, Union Labor 
Bulletin, says: ‘‘Allow me to compliment you 
upon your ‘Struggling Russia,’ which comes at 
an opportune time to offset the propaganda of 
ruthlessness which is finding birth in this 
country as a result of the so-called proletarian 
ascendency in Russia. I shall be pleased to 
utilize the information which your magazine 
contains in my comments and articles upon con- 
ditions in this country which are presumed to be 
a reflex of conditions in Russia."’ 
































The latest issue, of June 14th, contains 


Educate the People By CaTHERINE BresHKOVsKY 
Why Soviet Russia Is Starving By Artapna Tyrkova 
The Omsk Government Before the Judgment of the World 


By A. J. Sack 
What Russia, Liberated from the Bolsheviki, Expects 
from the Allies By Pror. N. A. Boropin 


An Appeal to the American Jewry By C. A. Kovatsxy 
Russian War Prisoners in Germany 
By C. M. Oserovucuerr 
Personal Liberty Under Bolshevism 
“ By EMANUEL ARONSBERG 
Possibilities for American Investment in Russia 
By Pror. Josern M. Go.psre1n 
Cables from the Russian Telegraphic Agency in Omsk 
Russian Documents: 
1. Life in Soviet Russia; a. The Passing of the 
Working Class in “ Proletarian” Russia; b, Seize 
the Innovent for the Guilty; c. Bolsheviki in the 
Moscow District; d. The Printing Presses Are Still 
usy; 2. Are the Mensheviki and Socialists-Revo- 


B 
lutionists Codperating with the Bolsheviki? 3. The 
History of a Menshevist Paper in Bolshevist Russia. 






























Single Copy 5c. At All News-Stands 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
$1.50 A YEAR; 75c—SIX MONTHS 


Trial Subscription: You may send 25c¢ (coin 


ye Sosartl and receive “Struggling Rus- 








Fill out this coupon immediately 


Russian Information Bureau in the United States 


Publishers “ Struggling Russia" 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose herewith $.................. for which please send me your 


weekly magazine, “Struggling Russia,” for................. ee 
eT aE a SS ; 
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“Wells at his best—exciting 
and thrilling throughout’’ 


THE UNDYING F 


NOW SECOND EDITION 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


“THE UNDYING FIRE, coming at this hour, is probably Mr. Wells’ greatest pub- 


lic service as one of his finest books. . 
New York Sun. $1.50. 


. . It will reach tens of thousands of readers.” — 


OTHER NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


WHAT HAPPENED TO EUROPE 


By FRANK A. VANDERLIP 

This frank disclosure of tke real state of affairs 
abroad may change our whole domestic and foreign 
policy. What Mr. Vanderlip saw and heard on his 
recent European trip is of vital importance to every- 
one in America. $1.25. 


ZIONISM AND THE FUTURE 

OF PALESTINE 

By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr. 

A brilliant, scholarly study of Political Zionism from 
an entirely new point of view. The effect of a Jewish 
State upon Jews in all parts of the world is thor- 
oughly analyzed. $1.25. 


THE REALITIES OF MODERN 


SCIENCE 

By JOHN MILLS 

The story of energy and electricity as the physical 
entities of our modern world. It is as fascinating as 
it is accurate and the whole romance of human en- 
deavor to control the great natural forces, from the 
gropings of the ancients to the achievements of the 
modern scientist, is given. $2.50. 


THE IRON HUNTER 


By CHASE S. OSBORN 

Here is an interesting and essentially American auto- 
biography dealing with the opening up of the great 
Northwest. This true story of a self-made American 
who rose from a humble “job” to Governor of 
Michigan reads like vivid and romantic fiction. 
Ill. $2.00. 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1867-1914 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 

A brilliant history, in two volumes, for those who 
wish to form their opinions independently and in- 
telligently on adequate information. Volume I begins 
with 1806 and extends to the middle period of Bis- 
marck’s Chancellorship. Volume II deals in consider- 
able detail with the twenty-five years preceding the 
present war. 2 Vols. $5.00. 


WHY WE FAIL AS CHRISTIANS 


By ROBERT HUNTER 

Accepting the Second Commandment as _ funda- 
mentally necessary to a Christian life, the author 
shows all that obedience to it involves and especially 
what the consequences would be to any man in present 
society who attempted to obey that Commandment 
implicitly. $7.60. 


READING THE BIBLE 

By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

Here is a book which discusses the literary value 
of the Bible. The volume is neither theological nor 
devotional in treatment, the Bible being considered 
as a part of English literature and the form and style 
of its writings analyzed. $7.25. 


NEW VOICES 

By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 

A critical and friendly introduction to contemporary 
poetry which discusses the work of living English and 
American poets and quotes and analyzes nearly two 
hundred poems. Illus. $2.00. 


THE GAY-DOMBEYS 


Sir Harry Johnston’s Novel 


H. G. Wells in his preface to “The Gay-Dombeys” writes: “ Here is sheer fun for 


its own sake... 


a real story, warm (and sometimes hot) 


with passionate feeling.” 


“ Johnston let his imagination play with the future and descendants of Charles Dickens’ 


characters. The result is “’The Gay-Dombeys,” a 


story. ..”"—New York Sun. $1.75. 


rich and always interesting 
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HE new German cabinet has not been created to govern 
Germany but to give her breathing-space. Some gov- 
ernment had to sign the treaty. This government will do it. 
After that? There is no reason to think that Bauer’s cab- 
inet can hold on. It has no new claim to popular allegiance. 
Miiller, Schlicke and Meyer, the three new figures, were 
given their places because empty seats needed filling. Noske 
remains, to be sure—a successor to Ludendorff in the tactics 
of moving armies. But Noske has needed seven hundred 
thousand men to police Germany; and with the signing of 
peace he will lose more than two-thirds of that force. It is 
not to the present government that the future belongs. The 
new cabinet has spiritual and material strength for but one 
act, and that is to sign the peace. 


WHATEVER government follows Bauer into power 
will inherit forces working almost irresistibly towards dis- 
integration. With little hope of a better day tomorrow 
there is an increasing disposition in Germany to stop work 
or to do work half-heartedly. The Ruhr miners, Mr. H. 
N. Brailsford says, have worked barely half the period from 
November to May; by the end of April the coal mined in 
Germany had fallen to a fraction of the normal quan- 
tity. The double burden of war taxation and foreign tribute 
has made the chance of personally enjoying an appreciable 
profit seem slim indeed. In the first days after the Bauer 
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cabinet has passed away there may come government un- 
der the Left Majority or the more moderate Independents. 
But the probable alternatives towards which Germany is 
headed are an extreme Socialist state or a period of chaos 
which, like the chaos in Russia, will invite both dictator- 
ship and intervention. 


WHY is General Petain ordered to command a new ad- 
vance against the Hungarian Communists? A short time 
ago the Council of Four called upon Bela Kun to cease hos- 
tilities against the Rumanians and the Czechoslovaks. It 
is not clear that Hungarv had been the aggressor, at least 
against Czechoslovakia. ‘“‘In the liberated territories,” 
says a dispatch to the New York Times, “ that is, in the 
territories reconquered by Bela Kun, the Czechs had ap- 
parently made themselves generally hated, and in their 
retreat took with them many prisoners on the ground of 
their Hungarian nationalist sympathy; and there are the 
usual stories of shootings and plunderings of private proper- 
ty.” Nevertheless the Hungarian government is reported 
to have offered a truce to both Czechoslovaks and Rumani- 
ans, and declared itself ready to evacuate all occupied terri- 
tories and leave the final determination of boundaries to the 
Peace Conference. Why, then, a new offensive under Allied 
command? Either the Allies ought to make peace, when 
they ask other people to cease fighting. Or they ought 
formally to proclaim that they are at war with an undesir- 
able economic system. 


THERE are not many cries of regret because the German 
sailors at Scapa Flow opened the seacocks in their ships and 
sent the interned fleet to the bottom of the sea. A few 
champions of war at any price are crying for “ due penalty.” 
But Admiral Benson probably voices an average American 
opinion when he says: “ There were many reasons why I 
did not think the vessels should be distributed after sur- 
render, but overwhelming reasons why they should be sunk 
or destroyed.” They have been sunk. Thus do we ap- 
proach Point Four—a limitation of armaments. 


WHEN did Mr. Wilson begin to lose faith in that re- 
publican Germany which his own promises had done so 
much to create? “It is difficult to say,” Mr. Paul Scott 
Mowrer cables to the New York Globe from Paris, “ but 
the transformation probably dates from his first actual en- 
counter with the German delegation when Count von Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau made himself conspicuous by failing to rise 
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from his seat when he addressed the assembly. Those who 
stood close to President Wilson on that occasion remarked 
his astonishment. Leaning toward Clemenceau he gave ex- 
pression to his surprise at what he apparently considered a 
bit of rudeness; whereupon the French Premier replied 
lightly: ‘ We are used to it. This is what we have been 
undergoing in Europe for the last twenty years.’ ” 


THERE is a new political party in Ireland. “ The Irish 
Dominion League ” has been formed by men like Sir Horace 
Plunkett who do not favor a republic but who hope for a 
status within the empire similar to that of Canada. The 
new paxty will not have an easy time. A laggard govern- 
ment has let opinion drift far. Commenting on a recent 
declaration made by Mr. MacPherson, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, the London Daily News says: “ His statements 
scarcely conceal the fact that the present government of 
Ireland is purely a military occupation and that the bulk 
of the population is organized against it. The power of 
Sinn Fein is written all over Mr. MacPherson’s reply.” 


FOUR reports of the Coal Commission in England have 
now been published. Only one of them (from the owners) 
argues against nationalization. The report signed by Justice 
Sir John Sankey recommends immediate legislation for ac- 
quisition of the mines, with owners to receive just compensa- 
tion. The report of the miners’ representatives agrees gen- 
erally with that of Justice Sankey, but objects to compensa- 
tion being given, apart from allowances where small royalty 
owners are deprived of their livelihood. It also objects to 
provisions that would require the miners not to combine to 
cease work until a question in dispute has been put before 
appropriate councils. The fourth report, from Sir Arthur 
Drickham, recommends state acquisition of the entire min- 
eral rights of the country, and the establishment of a Minis- 
try of Mines with Labor on its directorate. Early nationali- 
zation of the mines is coming; the debatable issues are the 
methods of acquiring and operating them. 


THE American Federation of Labor Convention came out 
boldly for democracy in the schools. In its report the Com- 
mittee on Education declared: “ It is necessary to ask this 
convention to indorse with all its power the principle that 
men and women, in becoming teachers, do not thereby sur- 
render their rights as American citizens, and that inquisition 
by school authorities into the personal, religious, political, 
and economic views of teachers is intolerable in a free coun- 
try, strikes at the basis of our public school system and can 
result only in the development of mental and moral servility 
and the stultification of teachers and pupils alike.” This 
report the Convention accepted unanimously. 


ACTION taken by the Federation in respect to Russia 
represents a compromise. Three resolutions were offered by 
delegates at the Atlantic City Convention. One called for 
lifting the blockade. A second demanded the withdrawal of 
troops. And the third proposed a referendum of the feder- 
ated unions on the question of recognizing the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The committee to which these resolutions were 
referred offered a substitute that called for the withdrawal of 
troops, and asked that no regime in Russia be granted recog- 
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nition until a Constituent Assembly had been held. Of the 
blockade no mention was made, though the question of its 
maintenance is now the centre of the Russian “ problem.” 
Efforts at amendment failed, and the committee’s resolution 
was adopted. 


IT has been reported that when Mr. Wilson got back to 
domestic issues he intended calling a national industria] 
conference. Independent of Presidential action a bill pro- 
viding for such a conference has now been introduced in 
both houses of Congress. Ten representatives of capital and 
ten of labor are proposed. The conference is instructed to 
work for an “ amelioration of differences between capital 
and labor, friendly solution of social and economic problems, 
and a general improvement of conditions of labor.” Pre- 
sumably its discussion would cover questions of compulsory 
arbitration, of collective bargaining, industrial management, 
wage adjustments, hours, and the division of profits. Severa| 
of the men named in the bill as spokesmen of labor are out- 
side the A. F. of L., and this point was attacked at the At- 
lantic City Convention. 


AISHORT time ago the New York Times sang the praises 
of Samuel Gompers. “ He has steadily opposed the setting 
apart of workingmen as a class . . . sober voice . . . against 
extreme radicalism . . . against labor pacifism. . . . With 
health and strength restored and a sagacity and courage that 
have not failed him, Mr. Samuel Gompers ”—and much 
more. But even between affinities a cloud can drift. The 
A. F. of L., Mr. Gompers agreeing, has attacked the courts 
and announced that it will defy injunctions. “ It seems,’ says 
the Times, “ that the Federation revives events which would 
willingly be forgotten, in consideration of many instances o/ 
self-restraint and good conduct on the part of unions under 
irritation.” Which is the Times’ way of stating: “Sam 
we have been saying that you were the greatest slayer of 
Bolshevism in the world; but you’ve got off your stool, and 
it now becomes our painful duty to tell you you’re something 
of a Bolshevik yourself.” 


AMONG government officials and journalists in Mexico 
City the dispatch of American troops across the border into 
Juarez seems to have caused no resentment. General Agu’ 
lar has assured the State Department that the Carranza 
government has begun concentration of troops in northern 
Mexico for a campaign against the Villistas, and that Amer- 
ican citizens in Chihuahua have been given protection. The 
State Department has also announced that Mexican news- 
papers print a telegram from Carranza to General Aguila’, 
in Washington, advising him to consider the Juarez incident 
closed. This is an ending that promises a continuance 0! 
good faith between the two governments. 
NOY 

MANY of the New York newspapers are impressed wit! 
the material collected in a raid on the headquarters of the 
Russian Soviet Mission, two weeks ago. “ Find Soviet 
Envoy Aided Socialists and I. W. W. Here ”—says a heaé- 
line on page 1 of the New York Times. Hurried reades 
may gather that the Mission was involved in a bomb plot. 
The assistance given to the I. W. W. by the Mission—° 
far as any documents yet printed in the newspapers show 
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(more may come, of course )—has actually consisted of ef- 
forts on its part to get certain alien radicals sent back to 
their homes in Russia. From the stir made by the news- 
papers you might think that this wasn’t the very thing that 
they too have been trying to get done. 


AMONG the papers seized in this raid on the Soviet Mis- 
sion was a list (to use a phrase coined by Mr. Archibald 
Stevenson) “ of radicals, liberals and apologists for radicals 
and liberals ” to whom Soviet press matter was sent. On 
that list, we hope not in the class of apologists for radicals 
and liberals, appear the names of a New Republic editor 
and a New Republic contributor. If material of this sort 
is interesting to Mr. Stevenson may we not say that we also 
receive press matter from the prohibitionists, the anti-pro- 
hibitionists, the trade-unionists, the anti-trade unionists, the 
National Soviet Anarchists, the National Civic Federation, 
and even from Admiral Kolchak himself? 


AMERICAN financiers have for some time been urging 
the extension of long term credits to Europe, The Federal 
Reserve Board has recently discussed this question, in consu!- 
tation with different bankers, and has now determined to 
recommend to Congress the enactment of legislation that 
would enable national banks to invest not more than 5 per 
cent of their capital in European securities, until January 1, 
1921. By such a plan an annual maximum of $100,000,000 
would be available. 


DR. BORODIN, a new emissary to the United States 
from Admiral Kolchak, has asked that American troops be 
used in the fight to stamp out Bolshevism. How many 
young Americans are anxious to go to Russia for that pur- 
pose? General March states that of 14,000 recent volunteers 
who specified the duty to which they would like to be sent, 
just 40 chose Siberia. This is a little less than a third of 
one percent. And a little less than a third of one per cent 
is a fair estimate of American interest in serving as advance 
guards for a restoration of Russian monarchy. 


Our Case Against the 
Soviet Republic 


T is time that we insisted upon a frank discussion 

of our real case against the Soviet Republic. 
Are its ideals and its policies so monstrous, so 
abhorrent to humanity, that on this account alone 
we who dealt with diplomatic correctness with the 
Tsar and the Sultan are morally bound to invade 
Russia to overthrow it by force, or what amounts 
to the same thing, to give material aid to opposing 
Russian factions who undertake to overthrow that 
government? Or if the humanitarian ground is 
not adequate to justify so great a departure from 
our traditions, are there additional grounds in self- 
Preservation? The Soviet Republic is a commu- 
nistic experiment; does the fact of its existence 
menace our own institutions? Is there any inherent 
impossibility in the coexistence of communistic and 
bourgeois states in the same world? The Elder 
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Statesmen may think there is, just as the Elder 
Statesmen of the Holy Alliance thought that it was 
impossible for republics and monarchies to coexist. 
Elder Statesmen are not infallible, and we may be 
permitted to prefer the facts and the logic of the 
situation to their authority, however venerable. 

Whether the ideals of the Soviet Republic are of 
a character that can be tolerated by other govern- 
ments is a question that turns mainly upon the fore- 
casts we can form as to the solution of the problems 
of life and labor under communism. How will the 
Soviet Republic meet the requirement of organiz- 
ing production efficiently? That consideration is 
crucial. Much more depends upon it than upon 
considerations of the present attitude of the Bolshe- 
viki toward property, democracy or anything else. 
They have confiscated property and substituted dic- 
tatorship for democracy. That, to the amateur 
revolutionist, has often seemed almost the whole 
work of revolution. But Lenin and his followers 
recognize that these are merely initial destructive 
acts, without any justification except in so far as a 
new productive system can be substituted for that 
founded upon private property and a new political 
system expressive of the general will for that of 
constitutional democracy. It is easy to dissolve a 
Constituent Assembly if you have the guns. It is 
easy to take a factory or a mine away from its 
owner. What is difficult is to devise a new politi- 
cal scheme which will offer more direct control of 
government than the traditional democratic scheme. 
And it is still more difficult to make the factories 
and mines go on turning out products in sufficient 
volume to meet the people’s needs. So strongly 
have earlier communistic thinkers been impressed 
by this difficulty that they have often counselled a 
return to the more primitive condition of the self- 
sufficing community. Let men live simply, work 
hard and take their compensation in the joys of 
community life. The Bolsheviki are guilty of no 
such evasion. They accept without reservation the 
requirement of substituting for the old order a new 
one in which the average man will have more goods 
and better goods, as well as a shorter working day 
and more decent working conditions. The mere 
redistribution of income will not achieve this end. 
Production must be made more efficient. 

It may be said that after all this is not so difficult 
a task as it seems because production in Russia 
under the old order was notoriously inefficient. 
Sixty per cent of the Russian people were chron- 
ically under-fed. A larger proportion were miser- 
ably clad and lived in hovels unfit for brute beasts. 
Hours of labor were excessive and the physical con- 
ditions of employment abominable. Organized 


intelligence ought to be able to better such a situ- 
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ation. But in the long run communistic Russia, if 
it survives, must be able to meet comparisons not 
merely with the hideous old Russia so fondly re- 
gretted by the expatriated aristocrats, but also with 
the more enlightened “ bourgeois ’’ industrial states. 
What brought western Europe and America to 
the present level of material welfare, as the Bolshe- 
vik leaders well know, being adepts at economic 
history, were mainly three forces, all of which the 
Soviet Republic proposes to dispense with. They 
are the practice of private thrift with the conse- 
quent accumulation of capital; the pursuit of profits, 
with the consequent intense application of intelli- 
gence to the problems of market organization and 
the utilization of improved processes of production; 
and pecuniary emulation. in the non-propertied 
classes, which offered the means of labor discipline, 
such as we know it. Under the Bolshevik plan of 
organization no private individual will have any 
reason for practicing thrift, except to maintain a 
reserve of consumables and articles of personal 
use. Profits, though they may be admitted excep- 
tionally in the period of transition, can have no 
place when the system is under way. Also, during 
the period of transition, exceptional wages may be 
paid for exceptional service. But that equality of 
rewards is the definite ideal of the Bolsheviki is 
strikingly proved by the fact that the people’s com- 
missars, instead of wallowing in oriental luxury, 
as the anti-Bolshevik propaganda has charged, 
actually draw from the treasury no more than arti- 
san’s wages. They do not mean to gauge wages 
according to the importance of the work done. 
What do the Bolsheviki intend to substitute for 
the economic motive forces they seek to eliminate? 
So far as thrift is concerned, the case is relatively 
simple. The Bolsheviki are taking their cue from 
modern corporate practice, which relates the ac- 
cumulation of capital directly to the productive 
process. If the Steel Corporation wishes to estab- 
lish a new plant it does not pass the hat among pea- 
nut venders and garment workers for small savings 
at five per cent. Instead, it dips a great scoop into 
its own current profits. A nationalized industry 
can do the same, provided it produces a surplus. 
Thus we are brought squarely to the problem of 
efficiency of production. What is the guarantee of 
efficiency, with profit taking and differential re- 
wards for labor put out of the question? 
Accounting will do the job, says Lenin. Every 
commune, every industrial plant, will keep accurate 
accounts of «ll operations. Thus it will be possible 
for the communistic administrators to tell at a 
glance where work is going on efficiently and where 
it is down at the heel. A commune which is getting 
small returns for its effort may address an inquiry 
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as to methods to the communes that show extraor- 
dinary results. There will be no object as under a 
competitive regime in concealing the secrets of eff- 
ciency. Perhaps this idea also is derived from the 
practice of our American trusts. At any rate, in 
a well managed trust, accounting, the sharing of 
information as to methods and emulation between 
units, lies at the basis of efficiency. But in the case 
of the American trusts there is another element that 
furnishes the motive power without which account- 
ancy is only dead mechanism. That is the reward 
for efficiency, which may be dazzling. The head of 
a steel mill who can cut down the cost of steel a 
few cents.a ton has a future before him. What has 
the Bolshevik plan to take the place of this 
incentive ? 

A consciousness of work well done; citation in 
the official bulletins or something of the sort. But 
if that fails, as it may well do unless human nature 
is much more generous than most of us are willing 
to assume—what then? Compulsion; punishment. 
The writings of Lenin, it may be observed, are 
fairly bristling with ideas of penalties and com- 
pulsion. Communes that persist in turning in bad 
records are to be “ blacklisted”; what that may 
mean in a world of close communistic organization 
it is uncomfortable to imagine. Individuals who 
fail to come up to standards are “loafers,” 
“saboteurs,” “traitors.” There is compulsion 
enough under the “ bourgeois” system, Heaven 
knows. Demotion and discharge are perennially 
suspended swords. But when you are demoted you 
still probably have a living; when you are dis- 
charged, you can find other employment, usually 
inferior. What would become of you under a sys- 
tem in which there were no lower grades for de 
motion, no other employments for a refuge? That 
is not all. Under the “bourgeois” system, if you 
fail to deliver the goods it is chiefly your own af- 
fair. You may be pitied or despised but you are 
not loathed. Under a communistic system your 
lapses are everybody’s affair. Is it not easy to con- 
ceive the growing up of a net work of mutual inter- 
ferences binding the whole personnel of industry 
together in a misery of irritation? Civilization 
has worked incessantly for aeons trying to teach 
us to let one another alone, to respect one another's 
personality. What likelihood is there that this 
work would not be undone? 

Small communistic societies have always been dis- 
tinguished by the grinding of personality upon per- 
sonality. There is no obvious reason why large 
communistic societies should not work the same 
way. But perhaps this grinding will be confined to 
work hours and that for the rest of the time one 
would be free? No, that is not believable. Is the 
communistic state to permit activities, expressions 
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of opinion that in the view of the chief or of the 
majority hark back to the “ bourgeois’ state? Too 
much is at stake for the communistic state. There- 
fore Lenin and his followers frankly admit their 
intention of controlling the press, of shaping popn- 
lar education to communistic ends. For the “ bour- 
geois” freedom of thought, of speech, of inquiry, 
of experiment, Lenin has no more respect than have 
Senator Knute Nelson, Ralph Easley, Archibald 
Stevenson, the New York Times or the New York 
public school authorities. Bolsheviks or Junkers, 
they are equally the enemies of personal liberty. 
But here is a difference, and it is vital. It is only 
under the lethargy of spent war spirit, under the 
panic engendered by the appearance of unfamiliar 
ideas, that we tolerate our heresy hunters. They 
are bound to sink through discredit into oblivion. 
Our industrial and social structure rests upon an 
infinite number of separate pillars of private initia- 
tive and we shall presently return to our pristine 
confidence that it can’t be blown over with a breath; 
that in fact the more it is criticized the more solidly 
it will stand. A communistic society rests upon the 
single column of the organized common will. That 
will cannot be permitted to dissolve under the im- 
pact of criticism. Heresy hunting, instead of be- 
ing a temporary aberration or diversion, as with us, 
bids fair to become an essential part of the com- 
munistic structure. 

The ideal of Lenin, if realized, does not appear 
to us a beautiful ideal. What then? Do we re- 
gard the actual economic and social system as an 
ideal more beautiful? A comparison would be 
futile; we are not content with existing conditions 
and we know of no one so fatuous as to be content 
with them. But they are susceptible of improve- 
ment in ways that involve no sacrifice of the values 
that have been won through centuries of struggle. 
We do not wish to sacrifice “ bourgeois ” personal 
freedom; we wish to see it universalized. We do 
not wish to sacrifice the economic security that 
attaches to the possession of property. We wish 
to extend economic security to labor as well. We 
do not wish to reduce the scope of individual initia- 
tive, the control of the business organizer over his 
own fate. We wish to enlist labor in the work of 
control; we wish the counsel and will of labor to 
play upon the problem of the fate of a business 
and the prosperity of its personnel. As we see it, 
real progress is making along the road surveyed by 
British labor and followed, at a distance that will 
rapidly diminish, by our own organized workmen. 
We are not tempted by the road broken by Lenin, 
and, as we see it, there is small chance of any large 
fraction of American opinion moving by that road. 
So far as Leninism makes any appeal, except to a 
limited number of convinced communists, it is the 
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appeal of the unknown, which will lose its effective- 
ness as soon as our governments and ruling class 
press abandon the incredibly stupid, arbitrary, timid 
policy of treating the Russian Bolshevik organiza- 
tion as an ideal so seductive as to draw to itself 
everybody who is permitted to know anything about 
it but lies. 

But if the communistic state of the Bolsheviki 
does not promise a solution of the social problem 
as satisfactory as is promised by peaceful evolution 
in the more advanced industrial nations, why are 
we not bound to go into Russia and break up the 
experiment? Partly because it is not our business 
to go crusading for our particular conception of 
political and social organization. And partly be- 
cause we shrink from the alternative; absolute im- 
perialism, thinly disguised, perhaps, under a limited 
form of constitutionalism. From the dictatorship 
of Kolchak, it may be urged, some progress toward 
freedom and social justice might be made, in the 
course of decades and generations. However deep 
the reaction, the democratic forces must in the end 
reassert themselves. True, but the same argument 
applies to the Bolshevik régime. They have made 
compromises with profit seeking business men, with 
experts, with the cooperative societies, with the 
peasant landowners. They recognize that once it 
is no longer possible to throw the blame for famine 
and industrial prostration upon the counter-revolu- 
tion and the Allied blockade, they will have to make 
additional compromises, whatever may be neces- 
sary to set the productive machine in motion and 
keep it working efficiently. They are drifting 
steadily to the right, to put the matter in continental 
political parlance. Let them alone, and their com- 
munistic state will offer illuminating evidence as to 
the limits of communism. 

But that is to assume that during the process of 
evolution toward a stable order they do not present 
a serious menace to our own institutions. Have 
they not set for themselves the goal of universal 
communism? Perhaps. So also Americans used 
to talk glibly of universal democracy. We find it 
a sufficient task to keep democracy alive at home. 
The Bolsheviki will have to make communism work 
in Russia before their example can win sufficient 
converts in the western world to signify. 

Must they win converts by proof of success, 
however? Have we not experience with the 
achievements of their propaganda? Bolshevik 
propaganda has indeed had its successes. It ap- 
pears to have sapped German morale on the east- 
ern front, with its argument that the German 
government was fighting a war of conquest against 
Russia. That was what the German government 
was actually doing. Bolshevik propaganda appears 
to have weakened French morale in the Odessa 
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punitive expedition, with the argument that the sol- 
diers of free France had no business there. What 
business did they have in South Russia? Bolshevik 
propaganca is arousing the working classes of 
France, Italy and England against the governmen- 
tal policy of intervention in Russia, and against the 
blockade. The argument is that such policies 
are inhuman, counter-revolutionary, imperialistic. 
What else are they, in Heaven’s name? What the 
facts prove is merely that the Bolsheviki can argue 
cogently when we give them the right side of the 
argument. Nothing more. 

Americz. has no case against the Soviet Republic 
that justifies intervention, direct or indirect, for its 
overthrow. Its ideals are not ours; its objects do 
not inspire us with confidence; its methods cannot 
be approved, but can only be condoned as no worse 
than the methods that would be applied by the 
counter-revolution if it came into power. That the 
Soviet Republic, by its example or by propaganda, 
can actually menace our own institutions appears 
to us absurd. Only those can believe this who con- 
sider the Soviet Republic actually a superior politi- 
cal form, or who consider the democratic masses 
of America so irresponsible and lacking in political 
sense that the only way to keep them from rushing 
headlong zfter an illusion is to destroy the material 
embodiment of that illusion, the visible proof of 
its unworkableness. And if the Soviet Republic, 
fighting for its life against its own defects, exerts 
an influence upon men’s minds, what guarantee is 
there that the Soviet Republic, done to death by a 
panic-stricken mob of Elder Statesmen, will not 
exert a greater influence? Let Soviet Russia alone. 
Let her failure so far as she must fail be upon her 
own head, not upon ours. 


The Awakening in Italy 


HAT the Italian expansionists have threat- 

ened ever since opposition developed in the 
Peace Conference to Italy’s extreme claims has now 
happened. The government has fallen, and Or- 
lando and Sonnino will retire to private life to lick 
the wounds their personal ambitions have suffered. 
They had traded in promises that could not pos- 
sibly be made good. They knew it months ago, 
they knew that bankruptcy was hot in pursuit of 
them, but they hoped to stave it off until after the 
signing of the peace. It is better for Italy that 
this hope was frustrated. Perhaps it is not yet too 
late for a wise and moderate political leader like 
Francesco Nitti to save Italy from the slough of 
internal disorganization and disorder toward which 
she was plunging under the guidance of the im- 
perialistic gamblers of the late government. 
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In the present crisis Italian statesmanship is con- 
fronted by two chief tasks, each of formidable dif- 
ficulty. The first is to satisfy the nationalistic 
aspirations which have grown up during the war; 
the second is to relieve the terribl. crisis of unem- 
ployment and dearth that is crushing the life out of 
the Italian masses. Realization of national aspir- 
ations appears paramount to the upper classes. The 
officers of the army and navy, the majority of the 
writers and editors, the landed interests and a con- 
siderable part of the mercantile interests feel that 
perhaps the last opportunity for creating a new 
imperial Italy will have lapsed unless Dalmatia, 
Fiume and the whole of Istria are annexed. The 
official propaganda has done its work thoroughly 
with these classes. They may recognize that the 
annexation of Slavic lands would involve a never 
ending quarrel with the Jugo-Slavs, and perhaps 
eventually with a new Danubian Confederation. 
Heavy military budgets and large armies would be 
required through an indefinite period, to keep the 
unwilling population of the annexed lands in sub- 
jection. The Italian taxpayers and Italian indus- 
try, at best burdened almost beyond endurance, 
would be still more heavily burdened. The expan- 
sion of Italian trade in the Balkan field, one of the 
most promising possibilities of Italian economic re- 
cuperation, would be blocked by Slavic hostility. 
Those are some of the items in the price that Italy 
would pay for the greatness that attends dominion. 
The Italian upper classes are willing to pay the 
price. 

Not so the masses. They have been subjected 
to systematic propaganda through four years and 
no doubt have been awakened to a sentimental in- 
terest in the Dalmatian crags and the goat pastures 
of western Istria. But they want work and decent 
wages and cheap food. The government must 
procure these or the masses will very soon be ripe 
for revolution. The government must bring into 
the country coal, raw materials, and food supplies 
to the value of hundreds of millions of dollars. It 
must accomplish this before another winter sets in. 
The work is one that requires time, and the months 
are few. But, above all, it requires credit. Eng- 
land, and especially America, must extend credit to 
Italy, if not to the government, to the industrial 
enterprises and the mercantile community. But 
credit will not be given to a country led by political 
gamblers along the road of an imperialistic adven- 
ture that disregards the dangers of bankruptcy and 
revolution. We may be quite sure that inter- 
national finance, goaded into action by the menace 
of socialism, has played an important part in re- 
placing the government of Orlando by that of 
Nitti. 

The Nitti government may be equal to the task. 
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But, it must be admitted, that government does not 
appear to be riding very securely on the current of 
Italian political forces. What is Nitti’s backing? 
All the imperialists are against him. Because it is 
certain that he will abate Italy’s claims, he is at- 
tacked as a renegade by the more violent nation- 
alists like d’Annunzio. His earlier association with 
Giolitti serves as a basis for the charge that his 
policy of reconciliation with the Slavs is part of a 
Giolittist intrigue of creating a substitute for the 
old alliance with Germany. That in spite of the 
fact that the anti-Slav propaganda in Italy was 
originally set in motion by the Giolittists with a 
view to advancing the interests of the Germans. 
The Socialists are keeping aloof from Nitti. They 
regard his government as a temporary dyke thrown 
up against socialism. Thus Nitti lacks the support 
of the two most active elements in Italian political 
life. He must depend for survival upon the mutual 
interferences of the two extremist parties and the 
active cooperation of the silent middle classes 
which do not want to move forward either to im- 
perialism or to socialism. But those classes are not 
well organized politically, and must be pretty 
broken spirited and lethargic after the heavy drain 
of life and wealth in the war. 

It is then an open question whether Italy has not 
awakened from her dream of empire too late to 
establish herself under the moderate regime of 
Nitti. Very likely another readjustment will 
follow at no great interval, a readjustment that will 
throw the government much further to the left. In 
this drift Italy is not likely to remain alone. The 
governments of France and England also have out- 
standing promises that can not be kept. Politically 
they are insolvent. With them, as it was with Italy, 
the question is one of time. Their hope is to re- 
main unshaken until the European settlement is 
completed. After that the deluge would not come 
upon them unawares. 


This Peace 


HERE was an armistice on the western front 
in November. Some day there will be 
peace in Europe. But if the elements of that peace 
lie hidden in the Treaty of Versailles, they are 
deeply hidden, and only the unceasing vigilance and 
activity of men will uncover them. The govern- 
ment which signs for Germany is a dummy govern- 
ment. The governments which sign for the Euro- 
pean Allies will be repudiated within a very short 
time. Orlando is gone. Clemenceau is going. Lloyd 
George is on his way. The men who have held 
the destiny of the world in their hands can barely 
survive the peace they have made. 
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Why? Has not each fought strenuously and 
successfully for a little more than could be extracted 
from a beaten and broken foe? Has there been 
any limit to the demands made beyond the physical 
limit of what the trafic would bear? And yet the 
peoples are not satisfied. The men who have made 
the most drastic treaty in modern history are going 
back to their peoples, not to triumph, but to poli- 
tical defeat. They have made a peace which satis- 
fies every demand of the most extreme nationalism 
that was not plumb crazy. ‘They have put millions 
of people under alien rule at the behest of their 
militarists and their jingoes. They have got the 
enemy’s signature to a check which they can fill out 
at their leisure. ‘They have the power to keep that 
enemy's commerce from reviving. They have ut- 
terly disarmed him. They have excluded him 
from the society of nations, and his admission is 
subject to their veto. And for thanks, unpopularity, 
criticism and impending defeat. There need be no 
illusion that this is due entirely to a knowledge of 
what this peace means, though all over the world 
there is an uneasy conscience about it. No, the 
makers of this peace are going down to defeat as 
much because they got too little as because they 
took too much. They are assailed as much from 
the right as from the left, by those who wanted 
super-indemnities and still larger annexations, and 
still more punishment, fully as much if not more 
than by those who wanted self-determination and 
the spirit of the Wilson promise. 

Why should this be? Why is it that appetites 
are loose which threaten the very statesmen who 
have worked so hard to feed them? The reason 
is this. The war began in western Europe as a 
war for the sanctity of a treaty. The symbol of 
the Allied cause for the simple people of the world 
was Belgium. They fought that such faithlessness 
should never again occur. But the war which 
began so gloriously was a war against the greatest 
army that was ever known. To wage that war 
allies and more allies had to be obtained, and old 
allies that were wavering conciliated with tangible 
promises. So the war to sanctify treaties became 
also a war to execute the secret treaties. Even then, 
the war went badly. The contents of the secret 
treaties leaked, and then ensued weariness and 
cynicism about the sanctity of treaties. At that 
critical moment German imperialism went mad and 
dragged America into the war. Here was a new 
and great ally. Here too was a voice preaching 
the original gospel for which men died at Mons 
and on the Marne. Here was an end of stagnation 
in the trenches and of stagnation in diplomacy. The 
war was won, and in the contract which terminated 
it those principles which had lifted nations out of 
themselves were affirmed. 
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That was the critical moment in modern history. 
The day of the armistice the peoples stood at a 
juncture. Along one road lay the glory and honor 
and the abounding hope of that peace which the 
world had called an Allied peace. Along the other 
lay bargains, seizures, vengeance, panic and dis- 
trust. or a few weeks there was no. leadership, 
but there was subtle and poisonous propaganda for 
a cynical peace. Still there was hesitation, and 
when Mr. Wilson arrived in Europe a clean peace 
was possible. 

If only those politicians at Paris had understood. 
They did not. Instead of focussing men’s minds 
on that greater good for which they had gone on 
crusade, ithe leaders adjourned to a private room, 
and left the leaderless people of Europe to be ex- 
ploited by every jingo and demagogue abroad. In- 
stead of setting before the people the ideal that a 
given pledge is sacred, they haggied, allowed the 
issue to be confused, and passions of all kinds un- 
leashed. For four years they had seen that the 
only thing men willingly die for is an idea they 
respect. In the hour of victory they frittered 
away this idea, and at the pinnacle of the world 
exhibited cynicism in action. That is the unpardon- 
able thing they have done. At a time when the 
whole foundation of society was threatened, when 
the bonds of unity were frayed, it was the duty of 
those statesmen to show the world a supreme 
respect for law. That was when the answer to 
lawlessness should have been given, there, when all 
men were looking at the focus of human power. 
They had a chance such as never came to other men 
to fix by example in the minds of people the precept 
that the honor of a government is great enough to 
resist its insidious desires. Victorious powers, 
masters of the earth, bowing to the righteousness 
they had themselves proclaimed, what a spectacle 
that would have been for the tired hearts of men. 
For men are great when they are greatly led. And 
greatness in Paris, yes even revenge in Paris, con- 
sisted of such utter good faith as the enemy had 
never dreamed of. 

None of this happened, and there will be those 
who say it could not have happened. Neither could 
the incredible sacrifice and heroism of this war have 
happened—until it happened. Who knew that 
peasants and clerks would come from New Zealand 
to die in Flanders for the liberty of a small people? 
Who could have known it, until men did it? Well, 
who can know what kind of peace the peoples were 
capable of, since no one gave them the lead? And 
so the war which was initiated by the violation of 
a treaty ends with loud assertions that the enemy 
would have done worse, had he had the chance. 

Because the central purpose of the peace has 
been lost sight of, there is no real rejoicing in the 
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world this week. Everywhere doubt, uncertainty, 
reservations. For those who refuse to despair, the 
intention to work for those essential changes which 
alone can convert this treaty into a peace. Above 
all no pretense. No attempt to prove that black 
is white, or that the Fourteen Points have inspired 
this peace. No smooth phrases. No mere lofty 
abstractions. This treaty is full of peril and ob. 
scure obligation, and even that a minimum of 
stability should come out of it, requires the realistic 
administration of men who understand what it 
means. It cannot be salvaged by the rhetoric of 
any statesman returning from Paris. If Mr. 
Wilson is to play fair with the American people, 
he will talk in prose when he arrives. 


Fashions in Propaganda 


E used to assume that effectiveness in propa. 
ganda consisted in endless repetition. Float 
a statement, however absurd, and keep it floating; 
in the end it will sound so familiar that it will have 
the feeling of truth. But we were mistaken. As 
anyone can now see for himself, if he will examine 
the various alien propagandas that have been ap. 
plied to us, the more effective exhibit a high degree 
of versatility. The Italian imperialist propaganda 
relied on repetition of the same elements: Italy's 
sacrifice in war. Italy’s natural, geographic, geo- 
logic, botanical, historical boundaries. The argu- 
ment went stale. But the Russian anti-Bolshevik 
propaganda is ever new and various. Observe its 
succession of fashions. 

At first when we were in a white heat of hatred 
against the Germans we were asked to proscribe 
the Bolsheviki because they were alleged to be 
under German influence. But we were not asked 
to proscribe the White Finns or the Ukrainian re- 
actionaries, far more evidently under German inflv- 
ence. Next an attempt was made to play upon our 
instincts of civil order. The Bolsheviki were 
“anarchists,” although they were at the very time 
scourging the real anarchists out of the Soviets. 
Then for months an atrocity campaign was con- 
ducted against them. And they were in fact guilty 
of atrocities. They put men and women to death 
in large numbers, some on sufficient grounds, most, 
we believe, on insufficient grounds. They meant 
to strike terror into the hearts of their opponents 
They deliberately added death to their stock of 
implements for attaining their political objects. 
That is horrible. But who are we to cry out 
against it; we who are helping to maintain against 
Russia a blockade which kills in a week more pe™ 
sons, and much more innocent persons, than the 
Bolsheviki killed through the whole period of the 
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terror? We are using death as a political device, 
using it with a vengeance. We may be justified, 
but whether we are or not, our mouths are stopped 
from exploiting the charge of terrorism against 
anyone else. That is, if we are honest. 

When it became evident to the masters of anti- 
Bolshevik propaganda that the atrocity campaign 
was turning stale in a world surfeited with atroci- 
ties, they conceived a new strategy. The English- 
speaking peoples, according to the continental view, 
are perfect fools on the subject of morality. Per- 
haps that nerve could be tweaked. Hence for 
weeks they exploited the vile lie about the nationali- 
zation of women. They exploited it until there 
was no kick left in it. They have tried since to 
stir us to action on the ground that the Bolsheviki 
are persecuting the Church, but since all they can 
prove is that the Bolsheviki have separated Church 
and State and secularized education, we remain 
cold. They have recently floated a canard that the 
Bolsheviki are deliberately corrupting the morals 
of the children. Boys and girls are required to 
attend the same schools, and there are school 
dances—ahem! Well, we know something about 
coeducation and are not greatly disturbed. Finally 
they are appealing to our cupidity. They point out 
to us the concessions available, the trade within 
our grasp, when “order is restored in Russia.” 
Only recently certain banks, trustees for Russian 
loans raised in the United States, have announced 
that temporarily no interest would be paid on them. 
But Kolchak may be expected to do something 
about it later. At the same time it was announced 
that Kolchak expected to spend the bulk of $18o0,- 
000,000 in America on arms and munitions. Where 
will he get the $180,000,000? In America, of 
course. But we will get the profits. 

What is there about our appearance, our man- 
ners, our speech, that makes these canny counter- 
revolutionary propagandists think that we can be 
played for suckers? In their show windows they 
place an endless succession of attractive goods. 
They look all right until you turn them_over to 
examine the seamy side; and before we get a chance 
to do this they are retired. On the inside of their 
shop they have just one kind of goods, and that 
they keep in a safe which not even Archibald Stev- 
enson could blow open. What is it? The Tsar 
restored; offices and lands returned to the aristo- 
crats; the peasant happy once more under the 
knout, the class conscious proletariat adorned with 
“Stolypin’s neckties.” Why are they not frank 
enough to put that in the show window instead of 
all the succession of bogus samples? . Why do they 
assume that we would not buy? We know a good 
thing when we see it, even if we haven't the nice 
subtlety of these Russian dealers in fine wares. 
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Mr. Root Takes the Lead 


HE Knox resolution exhibited the Senate 
groping darkly for a chance to consider the 
responsibilities of the Covenant “ without coercion 
from the necessities of speedy peace.” As tactics 
the resolution was a failure because it came too 
late, as statesmanship it was confused because 
it did not distinguish the guarantees from the 
consultative machinery of the League, as parti- 
sanship it was in bad taste because it misrepre- 
sented the Covenant in certain important respects, 
and as a piece of thinking it was aimless be- 
cause it did not recognize that the character 
of the peace must determine the character of the 
American guarantees. It mixed good and bad pur- 
poses together, and sought them in an awkward 
way. The awkwardness of the tactics was sufficient 
to defeat it; the mixture of purposes gave the whole 
manoeuvre a flavor of obstruction and party poli- 
tics. It placed in a particular quandary those who 
felt an urgent need of reservations, believing that 
the American people as a whole did not realize 
the commitments now being made in their name, 
any more than they had realized the commit- 
ments made when the President was delivering his 
addresses. 

Mr. Root’s letter clears up a very confused situ- 
ation, for it establishes the principles under which 
the Senate can do something to improve the situ- 
ation created at Paris. It scuttles the pretty little 
plan by which America as well as Germany has to 
sign on the dotted line. For Mr. Root has dis- 
pelled the really dangerous doctrine that an execu- 
tive can reject legislative control by tangling up the 
matter sufficiently in an accomplished fact. Not 
only has he dispelled this, but he has adopted the 
procedure which is the only possible one under the 
circumstances, a procedure which can cut clean be- 
cause it leaves what is good in the League intact. 
The Root letter has two phases. The first shows 
that guarantees can be detached from the struc- 
ture of the League; the second describes what 
guarantees ought to be given and what guarantees 
ought not. 

Mr. Root'’s interpretation of Article Ten is the 
same as that adopted in these columns. “ It is not 
an essential or even an appropriate part of the pro- 
visions for a League of Nations to preserve peace. 
It is an independent and indefinite alliance which 
may involve the parties to it in war against powers 
which have in every respect complied with the pro- 
visions of the League of Peace. It stands 
upon its own footing as an independent alliance for 
the preservation of the status quo.” We realize that 
Lord Robert Cecil has denied that this is the cor- 
rect interpretation, and we find many of our own 
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friends denying it also. They say, as Lord Robert 
Cecil did the other day, that Article Ten merely 
insists that the status quo can be revised only by 
peaceful means. But they have not explained 
why it was inserted as a special article when 
there are specific safeguards in other parts of the 
covenants. 

If the article adds nothing new, why is it there? 
And since it is there, and since the authors of the 
Covenant presumably did not merely wish to repeat 
themselves, what does it mean? It seems to mean 
that the status quo is reciprocally guaranteed. If 
it does mean that, then those who know what mis- 
takes have been made in Paris and hope that the 
League will rectify them, must unite to defeat this 
article which may obstruct all hope of amendment. 
Surely if a lawyer of Mr. Root’s experience pro- 
nounces the article “‘ an independent alliance for the 
preservation of the status quo” every government 
in Europe that gains possession of titles and terri- 
tories that do not justly belong to it, will so regard 
it. If Mr. Wilson did not intend to stereotype the 
status quo, he can hardly object to a resolution by 
the United States putting the matter beyond 
dispute. 

Equally well taken is Mr. Root’s point about the 
withdrawal clause. Though there ought to be no 
premium on secession, the plain fact is that Euro- 
pean political conditions are so confused, that we 
shall do well to remain sufficiently independent to 
withdraw on two years’ notice. The threat of with- 
drawal is perhaps the greatest argument America 
can use with Europe and particularly with Britain, 
and there is no good reason why it should be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Root’s third point about not relinquishing 
America’s “ traditional attitude towards purely 
American questions” suffers from the same vague- 
ness which he so justly criticizes in Article Ten. He 
cannot mean, or at least he ought not to mean, that 
in this hemisphere the public law of the world does 
not operate. The American continents cannot be 
subject to one rule of right, and the rest of the 
world to another. The proper way to safeguard 
the beneficial part of the Monroe Doctrine is not to 
talk about a “ traditional attitude,” for as history 
shows that attitude has varied at different periods. 
The thing to do is to say openly that these conti- 
nents are not open to political aggrandizement or 
te political colonization, and that any application 
of force under international law can be initiated 
only by the American nations and controlled by 
their ruling. 

It should certainly not be an American purpose 
to establish a sphere of irresponsibility, but it is a 
just purpose to confine responsible action to the 
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nations of North and South America. In this mat- 
ter Mr. Root’s position is dangerously reactionary, 
for it cannot be any part of our decent purpose in 
the world to offer Europe the rule of law, and to 
proclaim in America the rule of ascendency. There 
can be nothing under the Monroe Doctrine which 
is simply arbitrary—what is done in its name must 
be entirely responsible to the law of nations, and 
any plan to deny this must be resisted by all who 
have at heart the peace of the world. 

Mr. Root recommends also an action, not part 
of the ratification, but parallel to it, by which the 
President is requested to propose periodic interna. 
tional conferences to define and strengthen public 
law. There will be, we imagine, no dispute as to 
the wisdom of this, nor any as to his suggestion, 
that when passion has cooled, the Covenant itself 
should be revised and improved. 

Mr. Root has performed a real service, especially 
for those who have a genuine league of nations at 
heart. That incidentally he extricates his party 
out of a bad scrape is important only because it 
enables an opposition party to function sensibly at 
a time when an opposition party is needed. He 
has shown a way which is neither obstructive nor 


. destructive, but in the best sense discriminating. If 


only discrimination can be applied also to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine section of his plan, we can be fairly 
well assured that the best course possible under the 
circumstances has been adopted. 

America will be ratifying a covenant which, 
given a fair amount of good will, may permit of a 
continuous peaceful adjustment of international 
problems. She will not be pledging herself to the 
defense of injustice, and she will proclaim to the 
world her conviction that the Treaties of Versailles 
are a preliminary and not a final settlement. 
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Anti-Bolsheviks: Mr. Lansing 


R. LANSING’S recognition of General 

Mannerheim’s White-Guard Finnish gov- 

ernment was revolutionary. It announced 
Mr. Lansing’s adhesion to the analytical formulas 
of Karl Marx. 

In Finland, in the spring of 1918, when the Fin- 
nish Civil War was over, the White-Guard Finnish 
government (of property-owners) was possessed 
of the persons of some 120,000 Red citizens as 
prisoners. The figure 120,000 is given out by the 
oficial White-Guard Finnish government Infor- 
mation Service in the United States. 

The population of Finland is about 3,400,000. 
The population of Soviet Russia is about 86,- 
000,000. The Red-Guard government of Russia, 
in order to equal the White-Guard government of 
Finland as a capturer of citizens, would have to 
find detention-quarters for 3,000,000 anti-Bolshe- 
viks. If when Kolchak conquers Russia he can prove 
that Lenin ever had 3,000,000 prisoners, he will 
be a quite considerable performer in the arts of 
proof. 

Among the 120,000 Red prisoners in Finland, 
some 15,000 were shot. An inquiry about them 
was made by a Finnish statesman—Judge V. Tan- 
ner. Judge Tanner is a Socialist but not a Red- 
Guard Socialist. He opposed the Civil War. He 
took no part in it. He was Finance Minister in 
the Finnish government crcated before the Civil 
War out of the elections of 1916. Mr. Frazier 
Hunt, of the Chicago Tribune, having visited Fin- 
land this year, reports Judge Tanner to be a man 
of high personal standing, and of excellent reputa- 
tion for carefulness in speech. 

Judge Tanner, with a committee, inquired into 
the shootings of Red prisoners, city by city and 
rural district by rural district throughout Finland. 
At Varkaus he found as follows: 

There was a Red Terror at Varkaus before 
there was a White Terror. The Whites claim that 
during the Red Terror the Reds murdered six 
Whites. The Red Terror was in the midst of the 
Civil War. The Whites captured the city and 
restored peace. They then forthwith shot 120 
workingmen, choosing them by standing a large 
number of workingmen in line and picking every 
tenth man. They threw the 120 bodies into the 
river by the pulp-mill. They then established 
courts-martial and shot some 15 workingmen a day 
for some time. By the end of three weeks they 
had shot 400 workingmen in the presence of their 
mothers and wives and children. 

In December of 1918 the White-Guard Finnish 


government issued a certain amnesty. It was to 
White Guards. It was to those numerous White 
Guards who had shot Red prisoners without any 
trial, civil or military. All such White Guards 
were granted a permanent immunity from prosc- 
cution or punishment for any such acts. 

Judge Tanner, in a Finnish court, on March 
18, 1919, testified that: 

“ Altogether the number of the executed and 
of the murdered among the prisoners, on the basis 
of reports still very incomplete, is 15,817.” 

An English correspondent of the New States- 
man of London, after a detailed study of the evi- 
dence, supported Judge Tanner. He said that 
“at Lahti 200 women were taken out early one 
morning in the second week of May and mowed 
down in a batch by machine-guns.”” He said that 
the total number of Reds executed or murdered 
was from 15,000 to 20,000. 

Among the Reds left in prison many died from 
over-crowding and under-feeding. A report about 
them was written by Professor Robert Tigerstedt, 
a White, chief medical officer of the White- 
Guard government. Professor Tigerstedt speaks 
of space-accommodations amounting to one square 
yard per prisoner. He speaks of rations amount- 
ing to from 800 to 1,000 calories per day per 
prisoner—(a daily diet measurable to the non- 
scientists by the fact that an order of bacon 
and toast at a Childs restaurant is 975 calories). 
He says that in the prison-camp at Ekenas, 
without epidemics, the death-rate rose in the 
last part of July to 42 per thousand per week. 
He says: 

“ Such a death-rate is unheard-of. It can hardly 
have occurred even in the prisons of Tsardom.”’ 

We know about Red-Guard prisons in Russia 
through narratives by prisoners. We equally know 
about White-Guard prisons in Finland through 
narratives by prisoners. Here is an excerpt from 
one such narrative, out of a personal letter from a 
Red prisoner to a friend: 

“ All are sleeping on the bare floor. It is im- 
possible to move at all. The old bed-clothes are 
some dirty rags, which have been gathered from 
the dumps of the fortress. Vermin of all kinds, 
including worms, are everywhere in evidence. No 
water may be used for washing one’s body or 
clothes. We get moldy cabbage, a small piece of 
bread mixed with flax-seed, a putrid herring, or 2 
kind of soup cooked of salted herring-heads. 
Many weeks go by when no bread at all is given. 
Men stagger about as if they were drunk. Their 
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legs cannot carry the weight of their bodies. One 
may often see persons digging into the sewers, try- 
ing to fish out from the dirty fluid something edible. 
Not a grass is left in the area where the prisoners 
are permitted to move about. Everything has 
been devoured by the starving men. Great num- 
bers lie hopelessly sick on the floor. Quite many 
have gone crazy from hunger, and they stroll 
about all day, mumbling to themselves.” 

The correspondent of the New Statesman says: 

“The total number of prisoners who died be- 
tween June and October from actual starvation 
cannot have been less than 13,000 nor probably 
more than 18,000.” 

His figures, both of deaths by execution and of 
deaths by starvation, are in round sum quite har- 
monious with the figures presented by a cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. On 
March 22nd, from Stockholm, a city in which 
Finnish news is copiously received and in which 
Finnish persons of all political parties are numer- 
ously present, this correspondent sent a cablegram 
saying: 

“Out of the Finnish Red prisoners taken at the 
end of April [1918], or subsequently arrested, 
more than 30,000 men and women are dead.” 

In Finland, not only at Varkaus but elsewhere, 
before the White Terror there was indeed a Red 
Terror—and an atrocious one. It had in it all the 
passion of an actual state of open warfare between 
two armed factions. It was described, after- 
wards, on behalf of the Whites, by Dr. Henning 
Séderhjelm in a book entitled The Red Rebellion 
in Finland in 1918. This book was published 
under the auspices of the White-Guard govern- 
ment and was distributed by White-Guard officials. 
It counts the murders of Whites by Reds during 
the Red-White struggle. It counts them up to six 
hundred and twenty-four and then says that the 
total certainly exceeded one thousand. 

The Whites avenged those one thousand mur- 
ders. In peace, in quiet, in controlled camps, on 
prisoners disarmed and defenseless, they avenged 
those murders thirty fold. 

The Red-Guard government of Russia, in order 
to equal the White-Guard government of Finland 
as an executioner and starver of political oppo- 
nents in prison, would have to execute and starve 
750,000 captured and incarcerated anti-Bolshe- 
viks. 

The Red-Guard government of Russia is bloody 
enough to excite our horror. The White-Guard 
government of Finland is bloody enough to ex- 
cite our horror. Mr. Lansing’s recognition of 
Mannerheim at Helsingfors—and non-recognition 
of Lenin at Moscow—can have nothing to do with 
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In Finland, besides killing Reds, the Whites dis- 
franchised Reds. The correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger says: 

““One hundred thousand Socialist veters are 
dead or disfranchised.” 

The electorate of Finland is about 900,000. In 
the elections of 1916 the Socialists won a ma- 
jority of seats in the Finnish Parliament. In 
March of 1919 Mannerheim had killed 30,000 
Socialist voters; he had disfranchised 70,000 
Socialist voters; and, further, he had obliged many 
thousands of Socialist voters to run away into 
exile in Russia. 

He then held elections. The non-Socialist 
parties won 120 seats in the Parliament. The 
Socialists won 80. In spite of deaths, in spite of 
disfranchisements, in spite of banishments, and in 
spite of constant closings of Socialist periodicals 
and of Socialist assemblies, the Socialists won two- 
fifths of the seats. 

Mannerheim’s political party is the ‘ Swedish 
party.” It is openly monarchistic. Its newspaper, 
the Hufvudstadtsbladet of Helsingfors, on April 
15, 1919, after the elections, expressed its con- 
tempt for the Parliament. It demanded that Man- 
nerheim rule without the Parliament and keep 
the Parliament adjourned. 

Mr. Lansing’s recognition of Mannerheim— 
and non-recognition of Lenin—can have nothing 
to do with any theory to the effect that Manner- 
heim or Mannerheim’s party or Mannerheim’s 
election registry is democratic. 

But Mannerheim’s government is pro-Ally. It 
claims to be pro-Ally. Ossian Donner, Delegate 
of Mannerheim’s government at London, speaks 
of the “pro-Ally regime of General Manner- 
heim.” 

But General Mannerheim’s government has 
always clained to be pro-Ally—or else _pro- 
German. 

On February 23, 1918, Dr. Julio N. Reuter 
was in the United States representing Manner- 
heim’s government as “Commissioner.” He said 
in the New York Times: 

““ There is no pro-German party in Finland.” 

On March 17, 1918—twenty-two days later— 
Judge Svinhufvud—next to Mannerheim the most 
prominent White of Finland—was in Berlin. He 
said in the Berliner Tageblatt: 

“TI wish to emphasize the fact that our country 
has always been one of the most pro-German.” 

Dr. Svinhufvud, in so far as his country con- 
sisted of White Guards, had enough evidence to 
go on. 

The Finnish White-Guard government, on 
March 1, 1918, sent a telegram to the German Im- 
perial Chancellor, saying: 
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“ On this day, when the Finnish ‘ chasseurs,’ who 
have been drilled in Germany, are returning to 
their Fatherland, the government of Finland is 
sincerely impelled to express to His Majesty the 
German Emperor not only its admiration of the 
glorious deeds of the German people and their 
illustrious leader but also the gratitude, welling 
from the bottom of the heart of the Finnish peo- 
ple, for all that Germany has done for our 
country.” . 

The Finnish “ chasseurs” from Germany were 
succeeded by Germans from Germany. Manner- 
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“At the request of the Finnish government, 
detachments: of Germany’s victorious army have 
landed on Finnish soil to help us drive out the 
Bolsheviks. I am convinced that this brotherhood 
in arms will only serve to strengthen the friend- 
ship and confidence which Finland has always felt 
for Germany's great Kaiser and his mighty people. 
I hope that Finland’s young army may become 
permeated with that lofty sense of duty which has 
served to create the greatness of the army of Ger- 
many. I bid Germany’s brave warriors welcome 
to Finland.” 

Mr. Lansing’s recognition of Mannerheim— 
and non-recognition of Lenin—can have nothing 
to do with antipathy to pro-Germans. 

On September 22, 1918, Mr. Lansing addressed 
a note to all American diplomatic representatives 
abroad, protesting against the Terror in Russia. 
He protested against “ ill-administered prisons ”’ 
in Russia. He protested against “ wholesale 
executions” in Russia. And he indicated his dis- 
approval of the exclusion of the bourgeois from 
the electorate of Soviet Russia by saying that the 
United States wished to see Russia reconstructed 
“upon principles of democracy.” 

On May 7, 1919, Mr. Lansing had not yet pro- 
tested against “‘ill-administered prisons” or 
against “ wholesale executions” in Finland; but on 
that day, at Paris, after a consideration of Man- 
nerheim’s March elections, and after a conference 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers, Mr. Lansing 
said: 

“In view of the fact that the people of 
Finland have established a representative gov- 
ernment, the government of the United States 
declares that it recognizes the government so 
constituted.” 

It is the first open declaration of the class-war 
by the State Department of the United States. 
Mr. Lansing embraces bourgeois anti-democrats 
at Helsingfors and denounces proletarian anti- 
democrats at Moscow, and the soldiers of Manner- 
heim will now draw on American munitions fac- 
tories for machine-guns with which they can go 
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over into blockaded Soviet Russia and kill the sol- 
diers of Lenin. 

What has Americanism to do with foreign quar- 
rels between rival groups of anti-democrats?* Has 
Americanism been entirely Europeanized and 
Marxianized at Paris? 

Karl Marx says to Mr. Lansing and to Mr. 
Wilson: 

“You are bourgeois. The state, the interna- 
tional system of states, is the instrument of the 
bourgeois capitalistic class and will be used by you 
to promote bourgeois capitalistic class interests. 
You will recognize Mannerheim, no matter how 
murderous he may be, no matter how anti-demo- 
cratic, no matter how pro-German. You will re- 
fuse to recognize Lenin, no matter how impossible 
it may be for you to prove him any more murder- 
ous, any more anti-democratic or any more pro- 
German than Mannerheim. Proof in such details 
as murder is irrelevant. The pertinent and bind- 
ing fact is class.” 

Americanism says to Mr. Lansing and Mr. 
Wilson: 

“ Before you are bourgeois, you are men. We 
Americans came to America principally to escape 
from class-churches and class-governments. In 
little colonial congregations we moved toward see- 
ing all men as self-governing citizens in the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. We moved readily then 
toward seeing the state as the secular common- 
wealth of all men. So we grew into the tran- 
scendental hope that all conflicts of class might 
be assuaged in modes of peace to terms of consent 
through a common citizenship and through a com- 
mon and inalienable membership in the body of 
humanity. Against the concept of class, not deny- 
ing it but subordinating it, we raised imperfectly 
but’ in. faith the concept of the indivisible human 
race. If we return to Europe for any purpose, we 
return for that purpose. You will deal with Man- 
nerheim and with Lenin as men. Each of them 
can claim to have been compelled to his course by 
circumstance and by conscience. On their records, 
if you recognize Mannerheim, you will recognize 
Lenin; and if you do not recognize Lenin, you will 
not recognize Mannerheim. The pertinent and 
compelling fact is support of commonwealths of all 
men and neutral impartial recognition or neutral 
impartial non-recognition of commonwealths of 
classes.” 

Mr. Lansing and Mr. Wilson listened and chose. 
They chose to act in precise accordance with the 
concept of class. Their method of fighting Bolshe- 
vism is to accept Bolshevism’s analysis of the class- 
nature of life and then hope to escape the cataclysm 
which an acceptance of that analysis necessitates. 
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Our Insolvent Railroads 


NY one who is trying to make up his mind as 

to the policy the government should adopt 

toward the railroads of the United States 
will need to understand a few relatively simple finan- 
cial facts drawn from the current railroad statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railroad Administration. It is now well known that 
financial considerations, more than any other, in- 
duced President Wilson and Secretary McAdoo to 
take over the railroads a year and a half ago. The 
government's guarantee of earnings staved off what 
would very soon have developed into an acute and 
widespread financial catastrophe. Questions of uni- 
fied control, of freedom from legal restraint, of 
operating efficiency, were no doubt important, but 
they were incidental. The controlling factor was 
the financial one. For the future also, the crucial 
problem will be financial, the problem of rescuing 
the railroad system from its present state of semi- 
insolvency, and of procuring enough new capital 
to assure'its steady functioning and normal growth. 
How crucial, indeed how desperate this problem 
is, a few figures will show. 

Stated briefly, it is a case of vanishing net earn- 
ings due to mounting costs and decreasing business, 
superimposed on a financial structure which even 
before the war was growing progressively weaker 
and more unstable. 

That the railroads were in an unstable financial 
condition when the United States entered the war, 
will be apparent from an examination of the ratio 
of bonded indebtedness to total capitalization dur- 
ing the period immediately before that date. This 
ratio is significant, both as a symptom and as a 
cause of financial weakness. A soundly financial 
railroad will try to keep its bonded indebtedness 
well under 50 per cent of its capitalization. Pro- 
fessor Ripley believes that the percentage should 
be only 40. The reason is elementary. Net income 
will necessarily fluctuate much from: year to year. 
Bumper crops, industrial and commercial activity, 
and fair weather will bring large incomes; crop 
failures, business stagnation and severe storms or 
floods will bring small incomes. Now interest on 
bonds must always be met—if there is a default, 
the road is insolvent; but dividends on stock can be 
reduced or suspended without serious consequences. 
The amount normally paid out in dividends or 
put away in surplus is therefore the margin of 
safety which separates the railroad from insolv- 
ency. In proportion as the bond issue with its in- 
escapable fixed charges increases, this margin of 
safety narrows, and if it shrinks beyond a certain 


point, there is constant danger that one of the 
recurrent periods of meager earnings will wipe it 
out completely, and throw the road into receiver- 
ship. 

In 1900, if we average up all the railroads of 
the country, somewhat less than 50 per cent of the 
net outstanding capital of the railroads was in 
bonds. At the beginning of 1917, 62 per cent was in 
bonds. This includes, be it noted, the strong and 
the weak roads alike. It is the average for the 
whole system. If 62 per cet was the average, it is 
apparent that a very substantial amount of the rail- 
road mileage of the country was, at the beginning of 
the year in which the United States entered the war, 
heavily over-bonded, and that a serious reduction 
in net earnings would lead many of the railroads 
perilously near to a default on interest. 

This large proportion of funded indebtedness 
was a leading cause of financial instability. It was 
also a symptom of a more fundamental weakness. 
The reason railroads had been resorting to further 
borrowings, instead of issuing new stock, was that 
for a great majority of them new stock was un- 
salable. Under the laws of virtually all the states, 
a railroad may not issue stock below par, and with 
few exceptions their stock was not worth par. Mr. 
Paul Warburg, in an address last February, esti- 
mated that there were only about ten railroads of 
importance that could sell their stock above par. 
Even as conservatively managed a road as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has not been able 
to issue new stock for more than six years. For 
reasons to which I will return later, the American 
investors cannot be persuaded to invest in railroad 
stock. 

Such was the condition of railroad credit when 
the railroads were taken over by the government— 
a condition which even the unprecedented volume 
of railroad traffic in 1916 and 1917 had scarcely 
improved. The terms of the railroad control act, 
by guaranteeing to the companies the average net 
operating income of the three years preceding June 
30, 1917, held financial matters more or less in 
statu quo. Since then the corporate income ac- 
count has left nothing to be desired. It is when 
we look at the federal income account, containing 
the record of receipts and expenditures of the Rail- 
road administration, that the situation appears in 
its true colors. 

On the whole the most satisfactory rough test of 
railroad operations from the financial standpoint 
is the so-called “ operating ratio,” the percentage 
which the operating expenses bear to the operating 
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receipts. It reflects relative increases or decreases 
in receipts or expenditures. While the situation on 
different roads and for different conditions of traffic 
will vary, as a general rule for an average road the 
operating ratio should in a normal year be between 
60 and 65, in other words the operating expenses 
should be from 60 to 65 per cent of the operating 
revenues. The remaining 35 to 40 per cent should 
be available for taxes, fixed charges, dividends and 
surplus. In the year ending June 30, 1914, an 
unfavorable year, the ratio for all the railroads 
making returns to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was 72.2. In the year ending December 
31, 1916, a favorable year, it was 65.7. In 1917 it 
was 70.5. For 1918 the figures are as yet avail- 
able only for the so-called Class I. railroads— 
those with gross revenues over $1,000,000. They 
comprise more than nine-tenths of the country’s 
railroad mileage, and include as a general rule the 
more profitable roads. The operating ratio for 
these roads in 1918 reached the unprecedented 
figures of 80.3. For the first four months of 1919 
the situation has been even worse. For January, 
February, March and April, respectively, the 
figures have been 90.9, 92.2, 92.2, and 88.5. For 
the first four months taken together the ratio was 
90.89. 

It is true that the first four months of the year 
are almost invariably the least profitable; but a 
comparison with the corresponding months of 1918 
shows that the ratio for 1919 is running about 7.2 
points less favorable than for 1918. If this rela- 
tion is maintained throughout the year, it will bring 
the operating ratio for 1919 up to 87.5. To look 
at the matter from another angle, if the whole year 
1919 compares as unfavorable with the year 1918 
as the first four months of 1919 compare with the 
first four months of 1918, the net federal income 
for 1919 will be $320,976,000 as compared with 
a net federal income for 1918 of $688,200,083, 
and a federal guarantee of $905,035,136. 

It will be instructive to inquire what would 
happen to these railroads in the year 1919 if it 
were not for the government guarantee. The rail- 
toad companies would receive into their own 
treasuries the equivalent of the net federal income, 
which on the basis of the first four months of the 
year I have estimated at $320,976,000. To this 
they would add certain income from property not 
taken over by the government, dividends on stock 
and interest on bonds held by the corporations, and 
similar items, a sum which in 1917 amounted to 
about $217,000,000. In 1919 it will certainly be 


less, perhaps not half as much. They must pay 
interest charges on their funded debt, charges 
which in 1917 amounted to $404,501,465, and will 
be greater in 1919 because of new borrowings. 
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And they must meet certain miscellaneous charges 
which in 1917 aggregated about $35,000,000. The 
upshot will be, as far as this rough calculation 
makes it possible to predict, that the larger rail- 
roads of the country, considered as a unit, would 
in 1919, if unprotected by a government guarantee, 
have at the very best a margin of safety of only 
$100,000,000, a margin which might be completely 
wiped out. Without pursuing the matter in further 
detail, it is safe to say that between a third and a 
half of the mileage of the United States would not 
be earning its fixed charges. The net amount 
available for dividends for all the railroads to- 
gether would be only a fifth of the average amount 
available in the three years preceding June 30, 
1917. 

I have given the figures for the Class I. railroads 
considered as a single financial system, but in many 
respects this method of analysis presents too favor- 
able a view. The profits of strong roads cannot 
safely be balanced against the losses of weak roads, 
since the railroads do not in fact constitute a single 
financial system. 

A detailed examination of individual roads 
would be beyond the scope of this article, but a few 
selected aggregates will indicate what such an 
examination would show. The figures cover the 
first quarter of the year 1919. Of 198 railroad 
and switching and terminal companies, for which 
figures are available, comprising virtually all the 
large roads of the country, 74 companies, with an 
aggregate mileage of 42,192, failed to take ‘in 
sufficient operating receipts to pay their current 
operating expenses. Of the remaining companies, 
28 with an aggregate mileage of 24,335, while 
earning enough to pay operating expenses, failed 
to earn enough to pay the taxes assessed against 
their properties. This last group includes such 
major railroad systems as the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Lehigh Valley, the Missouri Pacific, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Wabash. For these companies railroad operations 
did not net a single cent toward payment of interest 
on bonds. It is impossible to state accurately how 
many of the remainder, while showing some net 
operating income, failed to meet their fixed charges, 
since the necessary data have not yet been pub- 
lished, but it is clear that the number must be great. 

What light do these figures throw on the future ? 
The railroad system of the country cannot remain 
stationary. It must still be growing, double-track- 
ing, electrifying, cutting down grades, building new 
terminals, putting in expensive cars and engines for 
cheap ones. This means that new capital must be 
found, to an amount which is conservatively esti- 
mated at not less than a billion dollars a year. How 
can a railroad system raise a billion dollars a year 
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when it is hardly earning enough to pay interest on 
its present indebtedness? That is the nub of the 
problem which Congress must face. 

Since there are still many who believe that the 
trouble can be met by mending and patching the 
traditional system of private financing and public 
regulation, it is necessary to emphasize how. very 
desperate the situation is. The American investor 
who looked for a moderate but certain return on 
his investment formerly put his money into rail- 
road bonds. Now their place has been taken by 
government or municipal bond issues, of which 
there are more than enough to go round, at attrac- 
tive interest rates, and of the best possible security. 
Feven if the railroads could still issue a sufficient 
quantity of first mortgage bonds, they would find 
them by no means as easy to sell as formerly. But 
I have shown already that most of the railroads 
are no longer in a position to sell bonds. Unless 
they are to continue on the downward descent, they 
must begin very soon to raise the necessary new 
money and redress the balance of their old capi- 
talization by selling stock. The moment they at- 
tempt to do this, they are face to face with the fact 
that the faith of the investor in railroad stock is 
today completely destroyed. 

It is not only the immediate reduction in earn- 
ings. Even if the Railroad Administration, before 
January I, 1920, raises rates sufficiently to bring a 
reasonable return on the railroad investment, the 
situation will not be remedied. The causes ofthe 
destruction of railroad credit lie deeper. Investors 
know how doubtful the future is. They know that 
labor organization has become so potent that the 
corporations are powerless to withstand it. Rightly 
or wrongly, they have no faith in the ability of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to maintain a 
fixed policy against the enormous pressure ofs 
farmers’ and shippers’ organizations. They have 
no confidence in the management of many of the 
largest railroads of the country, for they have seen 
during the past decade some of the most prosperous 
railroad companies looted or wrecked by financiers 
and bankers. Finally they have for half a decade 
been fed up with gloomy predictions, spread for 
propaganda purposes by bankers and railroad men 
holding positions of the highest authority. At best 
it would take years to restore a credit so profoundly 
shaken. 

The only method by which railroads could today 
be put in a position to raise money by issuing new 
stock would be by putting up freight rates to a 
point which would not only bring a reasonable re- 
turn on the property, but would hold out alluring 
prospects of the richest dividends. No one who has 
watched the great rate contests of the last decade 
in Washington and observed how stubbornlv even 
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a slight increase in rates is fought by the commer- 
cial and agricultural interests, can delude himself 
into believing that such an increase is possible. No 
administration would dare propose it, and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission knows well that if 
it gave its approval it would be heading straight 
for extinction at the hands of an outraged Congress. 
Such is the present financial plight of the rail- 
roads. I have presented the bare facts, without 
attempting to assign reasons or suggest remedies. 
Some of the causes are not far to seek. The imme. 
diate shrinkage of net,income is easily explained by 
the fact, pointed out by Director General Hines, 
that since the beginning of the year 1917 railroad 
wages have gone up fully 50 per cent, and costs of 
material and supplies from 55 to 70 per cent, 
whereas freight rates have been raised only about 
25 per cent, and by the further fact that since the 
armistice was signed traffic has sharply fallen of. 
To inquire, however, into the more fundamental 
causes of financial instability will involve a full ex- 
amination of the theory andepractise of the tradi- 
tional American policy of private ownership and 
public regulation of railroads, and of the reasons 
for the failure of that system. Such an examina- 
tion I hope to make in a later series of articles. 
GERARD C. HENDERSON. 
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Evalina 


HEY were celebrating the decennial of their 
graduation from the engineering college. 
Technically I did not belong there, but the commit- 
tee had dug out the fact that I had,once been made 
an honorary member of the class, and accordingly 
voted to overlook my disqualifications and invited 
me to the banquet. Those disqualifications were 
grave, for the banquet was tobe of the usual col- 
lege reunion type, challenging a more persevering 
digestion than mine, and the talk was to be of canti- 
levers and turbines of types quite transcending my 
imagination. But there is always food for reflec- 
tion in a reunion of collegians ten years out in the 
world. They have changed so unforeseeably, or 
have so unforeseeably remained the same. Accord- 
ingly I accepted the invitation, and, as I had antic- 
pated, had a bad time with the food and the 
conversation, but much opportunity for sage reflec- 
tion.—Yes, the prevailing effect of practical life is 
depressing. These men, mostly robust and of 
prosperous appearance, sounded rather hollow as 
they thumped one another in the exchange of 
technical narrative or untechnical anecdote. Ten 
years ago spirits mounted higher. So everybody 
seemed to recognize, disconsolately, until the con- 
versation gave way to the college songs. At least 
they could roar still. 
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“Ten years have gone round and I’ve not got a 
dollar 
Evalina still waits in that green grassy 
hollow—”’ 

They sang it with great gusto, as men of whom 
it couldn’t be true. Especially boisterous was the 
singing of the man on my right, a spare, brisk man, 
looking rather younger than‘the rest, rather more 
conspicuously well dressed. On close inspection 
there was something artificial about his youth, and 
his whole make-up, you concluded, was not chic 
after all, but just on the margin of the flashy. | 
racked my memory for the details of his college 
life. I could not remember anything definite, 
except that I used to encounter him rather fre- 
quently around the Arts College, in the company of 
a very attractive and intelligent girl student. Oh 
yes, an engagement had been announced at Com- 
mencement time, I recalled. But the man beside 
me wore no ring. 

“ Where is Evalina?” I demanded, as the sing- 
ing subsided. 

He started slightly. ‘‘ Why, in the green grassy 
hollow, of course.” He laughed mechanically. 
“ That song is about me, you understand.” Then 
in a lower voice, “‘ But nobody knows it except you. 
Here’s my card. President of the Antares Mining 
Corporation. Sounds fine, doesn’t it?” 

“What do you mine?” I asked. 

“Hopes. Fine big deposit of them, under- 
ground. My capital is half a million hopes. My 
salary as president, twenty thousand hopes.”’ 

“ Fine!’ I exclaimed. “‘ There is nothing better 
than hope. But Evalina; is she able to live on 
them?” 

“T’ll tell you about her. Say, this is a good 
time to slip out. They're going to have speeches. 
You don’t care to stay?” 

“No, I'd rather hear about Evalina and all 
those hopes.” 

We made our escape and crossed the campus, 
picking our way in the semi-darkness among groups 
of boys and girls, the current crop of collegians, 
chattering and laughing with an enthusiasm that 
had none of the forced quality of the banqueting 
table we had just left. We found a bench at the 
edge of the river, and rested our eyes for a moment 
on the dark surface gridironed with bright stripes 
from the boathouse on the other side. 

“ Have a cigar?” I asked. 

“No, thank you. I don’t smoke. Against my 
principles. I’m a talking man, by principle. It’s 
this way: you and I meet; you want to tell me your 
tale and I want to tell you mine. You smoke and 
I don’t; so I win. You may get the start on me, 
but then you light up and I take the conversation 
away from you. You may get in again, but soon 
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you'll have to attend to your light, and there I am, 
rattling away, forty miles an hour.” 

“All right. I'll light up and keep out of the 
competition. But what's the good of it? You 
want the conversation. Just why do you want it?” 

“Why doI want it? Well, that’s me. I guess 
that’s all the explanation there is. I always was 
that way. Talk, talk, talk. If I could keep my 
mouth closed once in a while I might have a real 
job, like our toastmaster. Remember him? Couldn't 
make a speech; can’t make one yet. Draws $50,000 
a year. Real money.” 

“But men do talk themselves into money,” I 
remonstrated. ‘‘ Sometimes. Let's not argue that, 
just now. You were going to tell me about 
Evalina.”’ 

“You knew her? Well, she’s just like that, 
still. I was there, last week. She still wears 
brown dresses because I liked them, does her hair 
in a Psyche knot, because I liked it. She laughs 
the same way, has the same little warbling note— 
Lord, that used to catch hold of me!” 

“Used to!” I repeated severely. 

“Well, it does so yet. But you know how it is. 
The women you see in the city are changing all the 
time. They’re living up to a new level, every year. 
Evalina, as you call her, is still living to the level 
of 1908. That’s the way they are, in the villages. 
In dead villages anyway, like Midvale.”’ 

“ As I recall the Evalina of 1908, she'd be worth 
perpetuating,” I reflected. 

“Sure. She is worth it. But you know, it 
ages you, awfully, to live on the same level, year 
after year. Lines about the eyes, now; you can’t 
prevent them. You can’t keep out a few gray 
hairs. Well, they make no difference if you are 
living on the right level. Nothing younger than a 
woman of thirty if she’s living up to a woman of 
thirty. But if she’s living down to the level of 
twenty, she doesn’t seem so young. You get me?” 

“Yes,” I replied, not easily suppressing my in- 
dignation. 
tic.” 

“ Analytical? That’s just what I am. That's 
why I’ve not got a dollar.” 

“Reason Number Two,” I remarked. “A 
little while ago, you said it was talk that did it. 
Next you will say it was drink.” 

“No, not me. I never did drink anything but 
water. Drank it and boosted it as if I had it cor- 
nered and was selling it for good money. A man 
like that never can get anywhere, can he?” 

“Reason Number Three. But I'd like to hear 
the real reason.” 

“The real reason? Oh yes, I know it well 
enough. I’m analytical, you see. Do you remember 
my record in your class? Well, I went strong the 
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first four weeks. You thought I wasa prize. And 
then I fizzled. That is always the way with me. 
I get a new job, I’m all fire and breeze and the boss 
thinks, now we can go ahead full steam. And we 
do, for a little while, and then I fizzle.” 

“How about the Antares Corporation?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I started that gloriously. Got a quarter 
of the stock subscribed in a week and not a dollar 
since.” 

“Ts it a real project?” 

“Yes. Big money in it. 
four weeks ago. But it’s stale now. 
go on to something else.” 

“In that case I prophesy that Evalina will wait 
another ten years.” 

“You're safe there. I know it, and she 
knows it. But she won’t admit it. She’s still 
waiting for me to buck up and make things go, 
just for once.” 

“ And don’t you think you'd better do it?” I 
spoke perhaps with undue emphasis. 

“ You're getting peeved with me?” He laughed 
joylessly. ‘‘ You think that if a man wants to 
amount to something, he can? If you do, you're 
dead wrong. It isn’t in me. I tell you, it isn’t in 
me. You've never seen my father? If you had, 
you’d understand. All his life he was just about 
to make things go. The number of big things he 
nearly did, it’s astonishing. But he’s all talk, just 
like me.” 

* Pardon me,” I said. “I’m old fashioned, and 
I’m getting rather more disagreeable impressions 
than I can stand. You have spoken contemptu- 
ously of yourself; that is amusing, but I don’t like 
it. You have spoken slightingly of Evalina, whom 
I remember as an altogether admirable person. 
And now you are maligning your father.” 

“ Maligning? Not a bit of it. Positively, there 
isn’t a livintgy man who suits me so well for company 
as my father. We go fishing together, and talk 
and talk, till the sun goes down. We don’t catch 
any fish, but, Lord, the fish we nearly catch! We 
know each other and we don’t hold it up against 
each other. I understand why my father never 
amounted to anything and he understands why I 
don’t. But everybody else has expected something 
more of us. That’s the way with you, right now. 
You'd like to take me by the ears and hold me 
up against a job till I froze to it. And what 
I feel is, you are spoiling a pleasant evening 
for me.” 

“God forbid I should spoil it,’’ I replied indig- 
nantly. “ But I’m thinking of Evalina, and the 
ten years she’s wasted, waiting for you to go from 
talk to solid work.” 

“Don’t I think of that, too? 
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there are times I could hate Evalina. She's always 
expecting, expecting. For ten years, now, I've 
never had an easy moment. [I say to myself, I’ve 
got to succeed this time, Evalina is expecting it, but 
I know I won't succeed. Talk about slavery; that 
is nothing to what I’ve gone through and shall have 
to go through until I’m so old nobody can expect 
anything of me.” 

“If that is the way you feel, don’t you think you 
should have released her long ago?” 

“Released?” He laughed sadly. ‘ Who does 
the releasing, slave or master? Let me tell you, 
Evalina knows just exactly what Iam. Of course 
she didn’t know at first. I went strong and she'd 
made up her mind to take me before she saw me 
fizzle. Lord, I was surprised, to get so far. But 
I thought, she’d have plenty of time to back out. 
She had, but she wouldn’t back out, and she won't. 
She knew she had made a mistake, but she made it 
her pride to put in the ‘ for better or for worse’ 
where it didn’t belong.” 

At least,” I suggested, “ you could have per- 
suaded her to take up some work for herself. There 
certainly was no reason why she should remain in 
Midvale waiting for you when you were never 
going to materialize.” 

“You think I didn’t try to get her out of there? 
She wouldn’t stir. She knew she had ten times the 
brains I had, and if she gave herself a chance to 
develop, I would be quite out of the question. She 
didn’t dare; it would cut across that for better or 
for worse idea of hers. And besides, if she got 
into some kind of work that suited her, or fell in 
love with another man, it would take the net of her 
expectations off me. I wouldn’t have to amount 
to anything. I could be free to take a job of look- 
ing atter the oil cups and tightening up nuts, till 
got a few dollars ahead. Then I could run back 
to the old town and go fishing with my father. 
There are plenty of jobs like that. They don't 
lead you anywhere but I don’t want to be led any- 
where. They are good enough for a man like me, 
but I can’t take them, because of Evalina, waiting, 
waiting.” 

“It seems to me there is just one thing for you 
to do,” I said dogmatically. ‘“‘Go down to Mid- 
vale and put your case before Evalina just as 
frankly as you have put it before me.” 

“ That is just what I tried to do, a week ago. | 
went down there intending to tell her that all this 
faithful waiting is romantic foolishness. I was 
going to tell her that it’s positively immoral for a 
woman to keep herself tied up with a man who 
can’t amount to anything. Well, I wired her when 
I was coming, and there she was at the station, just 
as girlish and sweet as ten years ago, her eyes just 
as serene and trustful, and we walked home by the 
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path through the hollow. I climbed the cliffs to 
pluck columbine out of the sunshine, all as bright 
as if no ten years had gone, and we threw wild rose 
petals above the tiny cascade at the foot of the 
hollow and watched them come down like a rain- 
bow. I fizzled. Before I left I had unfolded at 
least ten projects, all sure to be big money, dis- 
tinction and independence.” 

“ Humph!” I grunted. 

“ And say!” he exclaimed eagerly. ‘“ There is 
just one thing that may pan out. You know why 
I came to this class reunion? That fat fellow, our 
toastmaster, needs a manager for his western 
branch. I found that out before I came east. I’ve 
had two talks with him, and I’ve actually got the 
job. But I had to go down on my knees for it.” 

“T won’t expect you to hold that job, but if you 
do, it would interest me to know about it.” 

“ Of course you'll know about it. Do you think 
I’m the man to hide a light like that under a 
bushel?” 

That was a year ago. I have heard nothing 
from him since. But Evalina’s address remains 
Midvale in the last Directory, just out.. 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 


Whisky 


T was a wet, gusty night and I had a lonely walk 
home. By taking the river road, though I 
hated it, I saved two miles, so I sloshed ahead try- 
ing not to think at all. Through the barbed wire 
fence I could see the racing river. Its black swollen 
body writhed along with extraordinary swiftness, 
breathlessly silent, only occasionally making a 
swishing ripple. I did not enjoy looking at it. I 
was somehow afraid. 

And there, at the end of the river road where I 
swerved off, a figure stood waiting for me, motion- 
less and enigmatic. I had to meet it or turn back. 

It was a quite young girl, unknown to me, with 
a hood over her head, and with large unhappy eyes. 

“ My father is very ill,” she said without a word 
of introduction. “ The nurse is frightened. Could 
you come in and help?” 

There was a gaunt house set back from the road, 
on a little slope. I could see a wan light upstairs. 

“The nurse is not afraid,” the girl corrected, 
“but she is very nervous. I wish you could come.” 

“ Of course,” and on my very word she turned 
and led the way in. 

The hall was empty. It had nothing at all in it 
except a discouraged oil lamp on a dirty kitchen 
table. The shadowy stairs were bare. On my left 
on the ground floor a woman with gray hair and 
tusty face and red-rimmed eyes shuffled back into 
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the shadows at my entry, a sort of ignoble Niobe. 

“‘That’s my mother,” the grave child explained. 
And to the retreating slatternly figure the child 
called, “ This man has come to help, mother,” as 
if men dropped from the sky. 

She went up into the shadows and I followed. 
A flight of stairs, a long creaking landing. An- 
other flight of stairs. Stumbles. Another landing. 
A faint aroma of cat. And a general sense that, 
although the staircase was well made and the land- 
ings wide, there was not one stick of furniture in 
the house. 


As we approached the top floor we met fresher 
air and the pallid emanation of a night-light. A 
figure stood waiting at the head of the stairs. 

This was a chubby nun, her face framed in creak- 
ing linen and a great rustle of robes and rosary 
beads whenever she moved. She began a sharp 
whisper the minute we climbed to the landing. 

“He’s awake. He's out of his head. I'm so 
glad yau’ve come. Now, child, be off to bed with 
you, like a good girl. This way, if you please.”’ 

The child’s vast eyes accepted me. “ I'll go to 
mother,”’ she said, and she receded downstairs. 
The nun entered an open door to the right, and 
again I meekly followed. 

It was a room out of the fables. There was a 
tall fireplace facing the door, with a slat of packing- 
case burning in it as well as the wind would permit, 
and a solitary candle glimmering in a bottle, set on 
the table at the head of the bed. Its uncertain 
light fell on the tousled hair of a once kempt human 
being, now quite evidently a semi-maniac staring at 
unseen presences in the room. Down the chimney 
the wind came bluffing at intervals, and the one 
high window querulously rattled. The centre of 
the room was the sick man’s burning eyes. 

I walked through his view and he did not see 
me. The nun and myself stood watching him from 
the head of the bed. 


“Oh, he’s awful bad, you have no idea how bad 
he is, I’m afraid for him; I am indeed. What am 
I to call you, Mister? Here, take this chair.” 

Before I answered her she continued, in a whis- 
per that slid along from one s to the next. “ They 
said the doctor would be here at seven and it’s 
nearly twelve as it is. He’s not coming. I wish 
he was here.” 

The sick man seemed to see us. “ That's right 
now,” ‘he said, whistling his breath. ‘“ Bring me 
my clothes, I want to go home.” 

The nun laid her arm onhim. “ Lean back now, 
dear, and it ‘ll be all right, I’m telling you.” And 
she gently but ineffectually tried to press him down. 

The sick man turned his obdurate face on her, 
into the candlelight. He was long unshaved, but 
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the two things that struck me most, after the crop 
of gray bristle, were the dry cavern of his mouth 
and the scalding intensity of his eyes. I was terri- 
fied that those mad eyes shouid alight on me, and 
yet I gazed hard at him. His lips were flaked with 
yellow scales, and dry mucus was in strings at the 
corners of his mouth. His night-shirt gaped open, 
showing a very hairy black chest. He seemed a 
shrunken man, not a very tall man, but his shoul- 
ders were broad and his chin extraordinarily 
square. To support his chin seemed the great effort 
of his jaws. It fell open on him, giving him a 
vacant foolish expression, with his teeth so black 
and irregular, and he tried his best to clamp his 
teeth tight. The working of his jaws, however, 
scarcely interfered with his whistling breath or his 
gasping words. 

“ They will be at the back door, I say. God!” 
a feeble scream and whimper, “bring me my 
clothes. You're hiding them on me. Oh, why are 
you hiding them on me. Can’t you give me my 
clothes?” 

** You’re home now, dear. You're home now,” 
the nurse assured him. “ Isn’t that your own clock 
on the mantel? Lie down now and I'll make you 
a comfortable drink and put you to sleep.” 

“ Boy, fetch me my coat.” 

** Don’t mind him,” the nun turned to me, “ but 
do you cover his feet.” 

His feet had lost the gray blanket. They stared 
blankly up from the end of the bed. I covered 
them snugly, glad to have something to do. 

“ Tt’s all the whisky in him,” the nun whispered 
when at last he went limp and lay down. “ It’s got 
at his brain. I thought he was over the pneumonia, 
but that whisky has him saturated. The poor 
thing! The poor thing!” 

“* Well, I must be going now,” the sick man ejacu- 
lated, and with one twist of his body he was out of 
bed. 

“Oh, keep yourself covered, for the love of 
God!” The poor nun ran after him with the 
blanket as his old flannel nightshirt fluttered up 
his legs. 

He staggered up to me fiercely, and his eyes 
razed my face. 

“* Fiddle your grandmother,” he muttered, “ I’m 
off home, I tell you.” 

“You can’t leave the room; it’s*better for you 
to go back to bed,” and I held him round with my 
arms. 

“See here, you,” his yellow cheeks reddened 
with his passionate effort, “ you can’t hold me a 
prisoner any longer. Oh, Barrett, Barrett, what 
are you doing to*me to destroy me?” 

I knew no Barrett, but the poor creature was 
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shivering with anguish and cold. I put my arms 
around him and tried to move him out of the 
draught of the door. His thin arms closed on me 
at the first hint of force, and he clenched with fever. 
ish vigor. I could feel his frail bones against me, 
his bare ribs, his wild thumping heart. 

“You can’t, you can’t. You can’t keep me 
prisoner. ...” 

He struggled, his heart thumping me. Then be. 
fore I knew it he went slack. 

We lifted him to the bed, and I felt under his 
shirt for the flutter of his heart. His mouth had 
dropped open, his eye was like a dead bird's. 

The little nun began, “‘ Jesus, Mary and Joseph,” 
and other holy words, while I groped helplessly 
over this fragile burned-out frame. Then I remem- 
bered and I stumbled dry-mouthed and wild-minded 
to find that woman downstairs. 

I went headlong through the darkness. At my 
knock the door opened, as if by an unseen hand, 
and I saw, completely dressed, the pale little girl, 
with her grave eyes. 

“Your mother,” I asked. 

The child stopped me sharply, “Is father 
worse?” 

““He’s worse,” I answered feebly. 
better—” 

The child was brushed aside by her mother, who 
had stumbled forward from inside. She looked at 
me vaguely. She was drunk. 

The girl turned on her mother. “I’m going up 
to father. Go inside.” 

The woman’s will flickered and then expired. 
She pulled the door back upon herself, shutting us 
into the hall. The child led and I followed back 
upstairs. F. H. 
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Discipline 
HE private in the ranks comes up to the 
quarters of the company commander, stan¢s 
at attention before the captain, salutes, and states: 

“Sir, Private Jones has permission of the first 
sergeant to speak with the captain.” 

“] am too busy now, Jones, come back again "— 
thus the captain. 

“Very well, sir; thank you sir,” with which re- 
mark Private Jones salutes again, executes a for- 
mal “ about face ” and leaves. 

That is an example of discipline, in our army. 

Or, consider the enlisted men of the company 
at mess. An officer walks in: 

“*Tenshuunn!” some one calls, and each and 
every man stops his eating, preserves silence (¢x- 
cept for the soup that was caught half way to its 
destination) and remains at seated attention until 
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the officer gives them the command “ at ease” or 
passes out of the mess hall. 

This is discipline in our army. 

Or among the officers, grouped together for a 
lecture or instruction. The commanding officer 
walks into the room or tent. The first officer that 
sees the commanding officer calls the group to at- 
tention, whereupon all present rise and stand at the 
position of attention until they are put “at ease” or 
told to sit down. 

This is discipline in our army. 

Regulations and spirit governing our army is 
modeled very closely after the English system. It 
is a thing of caste. Officially and socially the en- 
listed man is a thing apart from an officer. The en- 
listed man cannot sit in the presence of an officer 
unless he is given specific permission. Every 
sentence that an enlisted man addresses to an off- 
cer must have the word “ Sir” tucked away in it 
some place, usually at the beginning or the end of the 
sentence. In the line of the army, he cannot even 
address his company commander without permis- 
sion of the first sergeant, except in the case where 
he feels that the first sergeant is discriminating 
against him unfairly, in which event he can ask the 
captain for permission to speak to him, “ without 
the consent of the first sergeant.”” And as first 
sergeants occupy a singularly close and confidential 
relationship to the captain, the poor benighted 
private who tries to go over his head has all of the 
presumptions against him. 

And there is absolutely no point of social con- 
tact between the soldier (meaning enlisted man) 
and the officer. Officers who consort with enlisted 
men are tried by general court martial for having 
done an almost unspeakable thing. The soldier 
occupies one status and has his rights strictly within 
that status. The officer has a higher status, and 
woe be to him if he steps out of it. He not only 
loses the respect of the officers but also the respect 
of the soldiers under him, under the present system. 
And the present system is grounded upon this caste 
idea. Aside from the social distinction between the 
white and the colored races, the army is the only 
institution in the United States that is so completely 
a caste institution. It is an anomaly among our 
institutions. 

Must it necessarily be so? Is real discipline im- 
possible without it? An army must have discipline 
and if caste is absolutely a condition precedent to 
discipline—if the two are so permeated and merged 
each with the other that they melt into one whole, 
then we must continue with the system of caste, 
however such a system must quarrel with normal 
American institutions and ideas. For discipline we 
must have in our army. Wars are won with disci- 
pline. Munitions, supplies and airships aid in the 
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winning of a war. But in the end it is discipline 
and morale that carries armies and nations to the 
climax of victory. 

Our army must have discipline. Can we obtain 
it in a more democratic way? Can we get the same 
fine loyalty, subordination of the individual to the 
whole, the same prompt and unswerving obedience, 
from methods and systems that do not quarrel so 
much with what Americans have been taught 
throughout their history as a nation? 

First how has the caste system worked? 

Go to the British system for the first answer: 
the British professional army was our prototype. 
Has it worked there, throughout four years of war? 

One month ago we would have said that it had, 
excellently well. Certainly in the early years of 
the war, and really to the time of the armistice, the 
system did not break down. Discipline inculcated 
under the caste system worked finely, from the time 
of the first Ninety Thousand down to the end of 
hostilities. It seems to have stood the test under 
stress of war. 

But ultimately did it stand the test? Perhaps 
one of the most significant of the cables from Lon- 
don within the past few weeks was a little story 
published in several of the American newspapers to 
the effect that a deputation of soldiers in London 
went straight to one of the ministers of war to 
present their grievances. And that minister not 
only heard them, but promised immunity from court 
martial for thus daring to present their case direct. 
That enlisted men in the British army should have 
the boldness thus to present their case directly and 
not “through military channels” is almost unbe- 
lievable. It is tremendously significant, at all 
events. 

I hold no brief for these enlisted men who thus 
so flagrantly violated their regulations and customs 
of the service. I have been in the army long enough 
to realize the possible consequences of such a prece- 
dent. My mental processes are so controlled by 
the military and disciplinary view of the thing they 
did, that I would call it downright mutinous. It 
was not playing the game according to the rules. 
And as long as the rules are as they are, the game 
should be played according to them. The question 
is whether the rules ought not to be changed. 

But whether the action of these British soldiers 
was right or wrong, the fact remains that they had 
the boldness to originate this unheard of procedure. 
And more significant than that, they got away with 
it. Not very long ago such action would have 
been considered as highly mutinous and a trial by 
court martial would have settled effectively each 
one of these soldiers. A new spirit is abroad. 
Whether we want this new spirit or not, whether 
we welcome it or not, we must see it with clear 
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vision and make the best of it. It certainly is a 


condition, not a theory, and as a condition it must 
be met. 

Is it a condition that confronts us in our army? 

Not yet. Our army was not so war weary even 
at the end. We were still in the Hurrah stage, 
when everybody wanted to get a Hun. On the day 
the armistice was signed, war was still a glorious 
adventure to our men. Terrible, wearing weeks, 
months and years of mud and cooties and blood 
had not worn down discipline and morale. We 
were still keyed up. But there is no sound reason 
for believing that we would not have come to the 
same end in time. There is no reason for believing 
that our enlisted men are very much different in 
fabric and mind from the British Tommies. There 
is no ground for believing that given the same harsh 
experiences, our soldiers would have excelled the 
British in morale and playing the game according 
to the now acknowledged rules. The rules of disci- 
pline enforced by a caste system is no more foreign 
to the British soldier than to our own. In fact, if 
there is any difference, it must be admitted that the 
caste system in the army is more in line with British 
history and institutions than with our own. If the 
British soldier, impregnated with caste from the be- 
ginning, gives a hint of revolt against it in the army, 
the American soldier, impregnated with democracy, 
and naturally hostile to caste, is likely to give more 
than a hint of revolt, under similar circumstances. 

There is the suspicion, therefore, that all is not 
well with the caste system in the British army. And 
British institutions are built on caste as the founda- 
tion. Even granted for sake of argument that the 
caste system in that army would carry on to the 
end, would that necessarily argue that the same 
system would be the ultimate one for our army? 

The specious answer is that, theory or no theory, 
the caste system has worked in our little army from 
the beginning, and is likely to continue to work to 
the end. I never have been hit by an automobile, 
therefore I never shall; I never have died, so far, 
and therefore never shall. 

As to the past, certainly it has worked. Our 
system in the past has sent all sorts and conditions 
of eighteen-year-old boys to West Point, and after 
four years turned them out as hand-made gentlemen 
and officers. It is truly marvelous what can be done 
with a boy if four of his impressionable years are 
bent in one single and narrow direction. The boy 
goes there from his little town in Indiana, friendly 
with the banker’s son and the saloonkeeper’s son; 
he has a high-school case on the butcher’s daughter. 
He realizes no social distinctions—doesn’t know 
there is such an animal. 

He comes back a member of a caste—belonging 
to a distinct social status. He is as good socially as 
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any one, and better than most. It was not he who 
had the young affair with the butcher’s daughter. 
It was another boy entirely. He is charming and 
pleasant. He meets the saloonkeeper’s son, and 
chats with him graciously. But he is “ better ’’ than 
the saloonkeeper’s son, and he knows it. And the 
saloonkeeper’s son feels it. And the relationship 
is strained. Oil and water. White and colored. 

This is not the boy’s fault—if fault it may be 
considered. It is his training during the four West 
Point years. For in West Point he is not taught 
“squads right’: he is taught how to be a gentle- 
man. That’s what he is sent there for, and that js 
what he learns, and endeavors to become. And 
the surprising thing is that he almost succeeds. So 
far as all the trappings are concerned he succeeds, 
anyhow. And he picks up many of the realities that 
go to make up the essential qualities of a gentleman. 

West Point aims to create a caste, members of 
which are to be known as officers and gentlemen. 
And it succeeds surprisingly well. If our system 
of caste is to continue in our army, hats off to West 
Point, for its products fit into such a system so well 
that they might all have been hand picked, so far 
as being able to tell the difference is concerned. 

This young man, after having been graduated 
as a second lieutenant, goes out, say, into the line 
of the army, as an officer in a regular army in- 
fantry company. It never entered his head that 
the enlisted men under him were of the same flesh 
and blood. And in the olden days, he was right— 
they weren't. The old regular army was recruited 
from an uneducated, wandering and detached popv- 
lation—the lower classes, if you please. They 
were accustomed to being commanded—they were 
born to be commanded, not to command. They 
never had any thought of social equality with the 
well-to-do or the educated. After they joined the 
army they continued to have no thought of equality 
with the educated gentlemen—the officers. The 
type of man represented by the officer was better 
than they were in civilian life and continued to be so 
regarded. 

In other words, the caste system worked in the 
old regular establishment, largely because it was 
grounded, to some extent on real distinctions be- 
tween the men and the officers. But in our large 
temporary army was this distinction so sound 
fundamentally? And in the army of the recon- 
struction will this distinction continue to be soundly 
based on real differences, or only upon artificial dif- 
ferences, the possession and wearing of leather leg- 
gings instead of canvas ones, separating the sheep 
from the goats? 

Well, it may be answered, the system worked in 
this war, so far. And, by and large, it did. Two 
of the three college graduates in my line company 
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were perfect soldiers and played the game right up 
to the handle. Friends of mine they were, yet never 
presumed upon this friendship to get a favor from 
the captain. One was not such a thoroughbred; 
perhaps that was a defect in him. He was a prob- 
lem and had to be transferred to another company. 

But, generally speaking, it did work, in the year 
and a half of this war. How long it would have 
continued to work is matter for speculation. 
Whether it will continue to work among the men 
of the army of occupation is really a question, and 
the chances are that with the stimulus of combat 
conditions removed, some hint of unrest will creep 
out before this year is over. But be that as it may, 
we might as well take stock of ourselves and our 
system now, and if we see signs of a bogging down, 
we must have enough nimbleness of mind to con- 
sider if any other system would better fit in with 
the ideas and ideals which, theoretically at least, 
furnish the mainspring of our actions. 

Not that in this army of ours we are going to 
give up discipline. That we must have. But there 
may be ways of obtaining this discipline by means 
other than those inherent in the caste system. The 
French seemed to have solved the problem in a 
more democratic way. As I am decorated on my 
left sleeve with three chevrons, that are silver and 
not gold, it must be assumed that I did not get 
over and have no first hand and intimate knowledge 
about the democratic French army and how their 
system worked. In the light of the known facts as 
to French offense and defense, however, it certainly 
might be fair to assume that it worked moderately 
well. The fact that the poilu and the general had 
some points of tangency in their social relations did 
not seem to cause an entire and complete break- 
up of discipline in the French army. Their scheme 
made good, prima facie, anyhow, and as it seems 
to fit in better with our national ideals than the 
caste system it might not be inadvisable to have 
some expert study devoted to it. 

The whole situation can be clarified by an 
analogy. Analogies may be dangerous, but roughly 
this one is not unsound. 

There are two kinds of school teachers: One is 
a man of sufficient qualities so that out of the class- 
room he can play and talk with his pupils and still 
retain their respect for him as a master in the class- 
room. Off duty he can be familiar with them, all 
on more or less the same plane. On duty he is the 
instructor, the superior who imparts to (or draws 
from) the students certain objective knowledge. 
He is both loved and respected. 

Then there is the other kind, who dares not 
descend among his pupils from the dais of the 
pedagogue. He has not those essential qualities of 
intrinsic worth that will stand close personal con- 
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tact with the pupils. He is not really bigger than 
his pupils in his character or personality. There- 
fore he does not dare to allow them to become ac- 
quainted with his real self, stripped of his peda- 
gogical trappings. He must keep aloof from them, 
or he will lose even the small respect they give him 
by virtue of his dais. 

Which is the better teacher? Which is the abler 
man, not only to instruct but to lead and command? 

And couldn’t we get officers in our army who 
were intrinsically bigger men, better men, more 
forceful and dominating as real personalities, so 
that they would not have to depend upon the trap- 
pings of an artificial social caste in order to bring 
from the men under their command the best that 
was in them in loyalty, obedience, subordination of 
the individual to the common good—discipline, in 
a word? 

Before you say no to the above question, ask 
any old regular army officer, or National Guard 
officer with Mexican Border experience, what they 
think of the three months’ training camp officers? 
Almost to one man, they will give you the same 
answer: 

“Understand I was against them; they were in- 
cubator officers, I thought, and I wanted none of 
them. 

“ But by George, they turned out to be corkers! "’ 

And that’s because they were real men at bottom, 
generally speaking. 





FreD B. JOHNSON. 


The Mill 


The miller’s wife had waited long, 
The tea was cold, the fire was dead; 
And there might yet be nothing wrong 
In how he went and what he said: 

“There are no millers any more,” 
Was all that she had heard him say; 
And he had lingered at the door 
So long that it seemed yesterday. 


Sick with a fear that had no form 
She knew that she was there at last; 
And in the mill there was a warm 
And mealy fragrance of the past. 
What else there was would only seem 
To say again what he had meant; 
And what was hanging from a beam 
Would not have heeded where she went. 


And if she thought it followed her, 

She may have reasoned in the dark 
That one way of the few there were 

Would hide her and would leave no mark: 
Black water, smooth above the weir 

Like starry velvet in the night, 
Though ruffled once, would soon appear 

The same as ever to the sight. 

Epwin ARLINGTON Rosginson. 
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Report of the Committee 


We've discovered only Bolsheviks believe that speech is free, 

And we've found that Leon Trotzky wore a beard in 
*ninety-three ; 

We've been told that Russian moujiks eat their meals upon 
the floor, 

And a fellow by the name of Tolstoy spoke against the war. 


We have found “collective bargaining” is just. an artful - 


dodge, 
And that Marx in several places disagrees with Cabot 
Lodge ; 
We've discovered every Russian marks his ballot with a 
knife, 
And if he votes for Trotzky he can choose another wife. 
In fact, when we have found, 
By covering all the ground, 
Just what the Bolsheviki are, we'll ask you to our quiz 
And we'll tell you just exactly what this Bolshevism is. 


We've discovered Russian caviare’s not worth the price it 
costs, 
And that winters in the Arctic are susceptible of frosts; 
We have found that only commissars can sign their names 
in ink, 
And that Ufa is a city—not a Russian form of drink. 
We have grounds for thinking soviets are banned upon 
the moon, 
And that Lenine seldom reads the Evening Post or the 
Tribune ; 
We've been told the Russian ballet can’t compare with 
Sousa’s band, 
And that using Russian gasoline made Harry Hawker land. 
In fact, when we have found, 
By covering all the ground, 
Just what the Bolsheviki are, we'll ask you to our quiz 


And we'll tell you just exactly what this Bolshevism is. 
C. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


An International Court of Justice 


IR: ‘To my mind in the discussion in the Senate and 

elsewhere over the value and binding force of the 
League of Nations, no sufficient attention has been given 
to the important matter of what body has authority to in- 
terpret the constitution of the League. 

It is well understood that any contract or constitution 
is worth only so much as the body authorized to construe 
it gives it or finds it to mean. Not the lawyer who writes 
the contract but the court that construes it determines its 
meaning and force. 

The makers of the Constitution of the United States 
very wisely provided for a court to interpret its meaning. 
But the constitution of the League of Nations makes no 
such provision. In Article XIII it names the interpreta- 
tion of treaties as one of the matters generally considered 
justiciable or referable to arbitration. This would seem 
by implication to apply to questions of construction of the 
covenants of the League; but such arbitration is not made 
compulsory. 

Article XV provides for a method of settling questions 
which are not deemed arbitrable by reference to the Coun- 
cil; but no obligation rests upon the parties to accept the 
finding. ‘This article has value in preventing war by the 
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“ cooling off ” process ; but affords no sure method of settling 
differences of construction of the covenants of the League. 

It is also clear that no international court exists which 
has any authority to say what the constitution of the 
League means. Article I provides for the setting up of a 
Permanent International Court of Justice but it has au- 
thority only over matters which the disputants see fit to 
submit to it. 

In the absence of any authority provided by the consti- 
tution of the League and of any existing international 
court having power to decide, it seems clear that each na- 
tion signatory to the League may interpret its terms and 
covenants to suit itself. 

This means practically, as experience and history show, 
that political considerations and matters of national in- 
terest and prejudice will determine how far each nation 
is bound to act under the terms of the proposed consti- 
tution. 

If this be so, then all the great dangers said to lurk 
in this instrument by those who object to the United States 
becoming signatory to it cease to have force. 

For instance; it is objected that the League will have 
the construction of the Monroe Doctrine. On the con- 
trary, whatever construction is placed upon that Doctrine 
by this country will stand. This nation will surely have 
as much right to interpret Article XXI which refers to 
this Doctrine as has any nation or the League itself. No 
body of men has thé power to say that our construction 
of this article is wrong or contrary to the meaning of Arrti- 
cle XXI. 

The fearful Article X says that, “ The members of the 
League undertake to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and existing po- 
litical independence of all members of the League.” But 
what does the word “undertake” mean? Does it imply the 
guarantee on our part to go to war over any such “ external 
aggression?” That is what we are told it means; but by 
what authority do they speak? 

Is it not evident that, if the sentiment of this country 
were strongly opposed in any given case to our engaging 
in war to settle a dispute about boundaries between Euro- 
pean states, Congress, the Supreme Court or whatever body 
has the final power of interpretation among us would say 
that the word “ undertake ” does not necessarily mean to the 
extent of war to fulfil our covenant. 

As was recently shown by an editorial in the New Re- 
public the League will have no more force than its signa- 
tories, especially the Great Powers, see fit to give it. To 
think that it imposes a super-sovereignty over the several 
nations, that it takes away control of Congress over the 
right to declare war, or over the President as Commander- 
in-chief of our military forces, is to create a scare over a 
scare-crow. 

Under this right of each nation to construe the coven- 
ants of the League in any real international crisis the 
League will be powerless to control affairs. Any valid 
objection to the League lies in the fact that it is too weak 
rather than too strong. 

In all likelihood the constitution of the League goes as 
far as the nations are now ready to go in limiting their 
sovereignty or delegating their powers to an international 
body. Under the provisions of this constitution much 
progress can be made toward a better international order. 
It is‘a step in the right direction; and so should command 
our assent; but it is only a step. 

The lack of any international body having power to 
construe its terms and the provision for unanimity of ac- 
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tion makes any radical change of international powers and 
relations under it impossible. Action that all can agree 
upon will be of the most elementary character, Of men- 
ace to our national power and sovereignty there is none. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. Ropney F. JoHonnor. 


Find the 100 Per cent American 


IR: Washington was a revolutionist. 
Jefferson was a radical. 

Lincoln was a heretic, his party denounced as traitorous. 

America had room for them. What would America 
be, if it had not had room for such men? What will 
democracy be if it has no room for minorities? 

I plead frankly for a minority: those who are Ameri- 
cans of pre-revolutionary ancestry—Washington revolution- 
ists,—Jefferson radicals,—Lincoln heretics—and are proud 
of it. How long can such men and women continue to be 
proud of being-Americans? Just so long as “American” 
stands for the things we are really proud of: freedom, 
moral courage, fair play, opportunity for all, tolerance and 
self-government. We think that America still has room for 
us. 

In so defining the spirit of America we cannot refuse, as 
the patrioteers do, to admit the equal right of others to de- 
fine it differently. A democracy has, ipso facto, the power 
of political suicide. If it gives all power to a plutocracy 
which insists that autocracy, conservatism, selfishness, |abor- 
baiting, class hysteria and paternalism are American, it has 
a perfect right to do so, if in so doing it can avoid the fate 
of Germany. But if Americanism becomes Junkerism and 
Chauvinism, Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln cease 
to be Americans, and so do we. 

Biologically, at least, we are 100 per cent American. 
As such we have at least as much right to define Ameri- 
canism as a mayor or congressman who “over-corrects”’ (as 
Freudian psychologists might say) for being of foreign an- 
cestry, or as any other self-constituted patentees of the term. 
There must be thousands of men and women whose good 
American blood boils till the lid tilts, when press and 
pulpit and platform, not to mention club and class-room, 
like a wolf-pack (cowardly if alone) join in full cry of “un- 
American” against any proposal of radical reconstruction 
or any organized protest—even those which are actually 
proposed to avert disorder and unrest. 

Some of our newest Americans have (or had) a better 
vision of Americanism than that. Let us hope not too many 
will think themselves disillusioned. The pendulum must 
swing soon. We have faith in America—more faith than 
the “ hate riots ” have. 


Tacoma, Washington. Tuomas D. E ior. 


Against Sinn Fein 


IR: Not long ago we learned that there was no such 
thing as a “ hyphenated American ”—that a man was 
either all American, or all German, Austrian or what-not. 
If this is the case, I should like to suggest—nay, urge— 
that those “ Americans ” with Irish names who are protest- 
ing so loudly against “ the persecution of the Irish” either 
go back to Ireland (if they are Irish) or else mind their 
own business (if they are really Americans). 

In 1860, a part of our country considered that it had a 
right to separate from the rest of the country, and the 
sympathies of Great Britain were with the secessionists. 
We should, however, have been justly incensed, had South- 
erners gone to Britain, called themselves British—become 
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naturalized citizens of Britain, perhaps—and then returned 
to this country with British passports, merely to stir up dis- 
content. It is inconceivable that the British Parliament 
would have approached our own Congress with resolutions 
favoring the independence of the South: and if it had taken 
this step, we should, with reason have been very angry. 
Why do we now allow aliens to use us as cat’s-paws? Can 
it be that our politicians are afraid of the “ Irish vote”? 
If those who have so much to say now about the “ poor op- 
pressed Irish” are really Americans, they might be better 
employed in directing their superfluous energies toward cor- 
recting some of our own shortcomings. Do they know 
that, whereas the Irish have a larger representation in 
Parliament, in proportion, than any other section of the 
British Isles, the inhabitants of the District of Columbia 
have no vote at all, and are actually taxed without 
representation ? 

When I was in Dublin last Christmas, I learned the fol- 
lowing facts, which are in danger of being overlooked by 
those who hear nothing but the “ injustices” heaped on 
the Irish people. Conscription was applied to all of the 
British Isles—except to Ireland. All the British Isles were 
rationed—meat and sugar cards were required from every 
individual—save in Ireland. And what were these down- 
trodden paragons of virtue, these martyrs, victims of soul- 
crushing autocracy, themselves doing to help the Allied 
cause? Listen. My wife, who has lived all her life in 
Ireland, was in a little out-of-the-way place, living quietly 
in the country: she, her mothér, and the few other helpless 
inmates of the house were lined up against the wall by 
Sinn Feiners, who covered them with guns while others 
ransacked the cottage. The Mexicans cannot teach the 
Irish much. Again: on several occasions, armed drilling 
squads of Sinn Feiners, passing the house, discharged, in a 
spirit of friendly sport, their firearms through the gateway 
into the house, where my wife was still peacefully living. 
Again: just before the 1916 rebellion, a motor-car, travel- 
ing at a great rate of speed, left the road near my wife’s 
house, plunging over a precipice; the car was filled with 
German arms, and two dead Germans were found under 
it. Again: on arriving in this country, my wife met at 
luncheon an “ American” woman (the wife of a half- 
German) who boasted that a cousin of hers had carried 
German arms into Ireland in a private yacht from Ger- 
many all through the war! Can one blame the British for 
not trusting the Irish? 

Every true American can thank God that there is one 
Senator who wants the United States to mind its own busi- 
ness—who ‘s not in favor of our “ butting into ” the private 
affairs of a friendly Power. Would that our Massachu- 
setts Senators had had the force of character to stand with 
him! Many private citizens of our country—who have 
nothing to gain from the “ Irish vote” or the “ German 
vote "—are asking themselves what business Congress has 
with the “ Irish Question”; after all, there is still an 
“ American vote” in this country. 

Paut RicHMOND WITHINGTON. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


A CORRECTION 


A recent reference was made in the New Republic to 
General Angeles (now with Villa in Mexico) as a man 
who had formerly been an agent of the French government 
in the United States. This was a statement made by a 
number of American newspape:s. The French War Mis- 
sion has informed us that General Angeles has at no time 


held such a post. 
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Books and Things 


LTHOUGH the storm had gone down it*had not 

quite blown itself out, and not all the winds were 
laid. One of them still yelled and rushed across the open 
ocean, cutting huge fragments of water from the tops of 
the rollers, hurling scud and spindrift against the canoe 
that was none the less making great way toward the island. 
Six dark savages, anything but silent by nature, were 
silently driving their paddles with firm strokes into the 
mounds and furrows of that still angry sea. From time 
to time they could hear between blasts the encouraging 
words addressed to them by the aged man who sat in the 
stern of the canoe, and with weary but still unflinching 
hand kept her headed for the island’s only harbor. “‘ Look!” 
he shouted, “look!” And the six dark paddlers, lifting 
their eyes, saw at last the longed-for gap between the head- 
lands, the bay, the huddled village on its shore, the valley 
behind the village stretching away inland until two water- 
falls marked its end in the hills. “.Home!” exclaimed the 
aged steersman. “ Home at last!’ . And together the pad- 
dlers answered, in their polysyllabic yet nervous language, 
“ Home! Twa’l! Twa’l! Home!” 

This island of Twa’l, which represented home to these 
seven primitive yet by nature far from taciturn seafarers, 
had just played a belated and valiant part in the greatest 
war all the adjacent islands had ever known. The war 
began after long rumblings by a sudden act of aggression. 
On one of the most thickly inhabited of all the islands in 
that region, the island of Great Molu, dwelt a warlike 
and industrious tribe which for years had been suffering, 
although it did not give exactly this name to its malady, 
from the tendency of population to outrun subsistence. 
To the Greater Molus, taught by the Deity they wor- 
shipped to deem themselves the most valuable product in 
all that island world, no remedy seemed more natural than 
first to make war and then as conquerors to subsist by eat- 
ing their vanquished foes. With one ally, the denizens of 
Little Molu, they invaded the islands belonging to their 
more civilized neighbors, among whom the practice of 
cannibalism had long been discontinued and by many of 
whom it was held in abhorrence. The Molus called this 
invasion self-defense. 

Long after the outbreak of the war, which raged year 
after year with varying fortunes, but in which the Greater 
Molus, who were never driven back to their own island, 
kept on the whole the upper hand, long after the outbreak 
of the war the inhabitants of Twa’l took no part in the 
conflict. All the warring islands were crowded together. 
Twa’'l alone was remote and at peace. The Twa'lians 
looked on. They also talked. Among all these islanders 
the Twa'lians were distinguished first by the beauty and 
elevation of their sentiments, and secondly by their facility 
in putting these sentiments into words. The genuineness 
of their sacred passion for high sounds is proved by the 
fact that they had lately chosen as their Chief not their 
strongest man but their tallest talker. 

This Chief was in other ways, and especially by his ex- 
treme reluctance to enter the war, a true representative of 
nearly all the Twa'lians. In him and in them this reluct- 
ance lasted long, and did not begin to wane, until the 
Greater Molus had proved by their prowess that they 
might win the war in the end, and by their cruelties that 
their ultimate purpose was to consume their opponents in 
the form of roasts, stews, soups and sandwiches, of festal 
dinners and quicker lunches. When we have eaten our 
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enemies out of hut and home, said the more outspoken of 
the Greater Molus, we shall take possession of their terrj- 
tory and establish our noble customs far and wide. Gradv- 
ally the conviction spread among the Twa’lians that their 
turn would come next if the Greater Molus should be 
victorious. Their Chief was a partaker in this change of 
heart. He declared that cannibalism must cease forever. 
“These islands,” he said in speech after speech, “ must be 
made safe for edible man.” And after each of his speeches 
nearly all the Twa'lians, excepting the toughest and 
stringiest, sat at their tables with nobler and more exalted 
hopes of the future. 

Now the war was over. The Twa'lians had turned 
the tide. They had fought well, earning much praise 
from their more bellicose and less humane associates. 
The Greater Molus and their feeble ally were beaten. 
Their war canoes had been taken from them and par- 
celled out among the victors, as was only right. The Chief 
of the Twa’'lians had gone across the water to take part in 
the making of peace. Avoiding those coasts where the 
battles had been fought, lest seeing the obscene outrages 
committed by the Greater Molus should make him hot- 
headed and therefore possibly unjust, he had travelled up 
and down the victorious islands, where great crowds assem- 
bled to hear him say that peace must bring the downfall of 
cannibalism, that the islands must henceforth and forever 
be safe for edible man. 

Not long after the six young rovers and the aged steers- 
man had seen their village, sharp eyes along the water- 
front made out the canoe. A cry was heard, other voices 
caught it up, and soon the village was echoing and chiming 
with the news. “The messenger! The messenger! He 
brings word of the peace!” Dark naked forms, which ac- 
cording to the only white traveller to Twa'l were like 
bronze in color, and which actually were in color not 
unlike the wrapper of a colorado maduro cigar, forms of 
men and women, of elders and children, hurried down to 
the solitary wharf. Long before the canoe was made fast 
they greeted the steersman, the bearer of a message from 
their chief, with shouts of welcome and exultation. 

Later in the day, when the other rites and ceremonies 
were over, the venerable steersman and messenger ad- 
dressed the assembled Twa’lians. He spoke to them from 
a little knoll crowned with cocoa-palms. He wore, as is 
the invariable practice of all who bear important messages 
to the island of Twa’l, an hibiscus flower behind each ear. 
He told his hearers the terms of peace. The war had not 
been fought in vain. Its purpose had been fulfilled. The 
victors, excepting the Twa’lians themselves, whose well- 
known disinterestedness demanded no reward, were to re- 
ceive a recompense. The vanquished were to receive de- 
served punishment. The great question before the peace- 
makers had been how to end cannibalism. The hideous- 
ness of cannibalism must be brought home to the unre- 
pentant although utterly defeated Molus. There had 
been differences of opinion. At last it had been agreed 
that a certain number of Greater and Lesser Molus 
should be chosen each year by lot, distributed among the 
victors, excepting the Twa'lians, whose aversion to human 
food was well-known, and eaten. This distribution and 
consumption would not continue long, only until the un- 
consumed Molus had succeeded in convincing everybody 
that they wished they had never been cannibals and never 
wou!d be again. 

The Twa'lians disagreed about this peace.. Some 
thought its terms too lenient. The only sure way to extir- 
pate cannibalism was to eat up all the Molus at once, or 
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as soon as this could be done without danger of indiges- 
tion. Cannibalism to end cannibalism was their slogan. 
Others feared the habit of eating man might fasten itself 
upon the victors. All \-ondered, however, with touching 
unanimity, what their Chief would say when he got back. 
A week or so later their Chief returned smiling. He 
came in a large war canoe, accompanied by a numerous 
and interesting retinue. This is what he said to the 
Twa'lians: “I bring you peace. I bring you an endur- 
ing because a righteous peace. The impartial justice we 
have meted out involves no discrimination between those 
to whom we wished to be just and those to whom we did 
not wish to be just. This peace plays no favorites and 
knows no standard but the equal rights of the several 


islands concerned.” 
P. L. 


The Erotic Motive 


The Erotic Motive in Literature, by Albert Mordeil. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 


T is often insisted that in imaginative literature the 
sayer is of no consequence, the saying of every conse- 
quence. This is a hard proposition to stick to. To see 
and know a man in ordinary life is almost certainly to 
see and know more about his work, to “place” him more 
intelligibly, to give a finer shade of meaning to whatever 
he says. The same surely holds true of literature. Even 
if we have no facts to go by, we employ an intuition as to 
the writer's personality; and we are lucky if we have some- 
thing more prosaically definite than an intuition. What 
kind of man is Mr. Galsworthy? When one conceives 
that, his plays and novels have another and usually a richer 
implication. The content of his words becomes fuller 
when we know the man. And from that it is a short step to 
the delicate and fascinating task of motivating one’s author. 
To give aid to such interpretation, delicate as it is, there 
are no psychologists so valuable as Freud and his compeers. 
They have found that the appearances and realities of hu- 
man behavior are proportioned like the appearances and 
realities of an iceberg. Nine-tenths of man’s motivation is 
hidden, hidden even from himself. The part that floats 
in sight is representative, but it cannot be wholly under- 
stood unless the hidden “ unconscious” is taken into account, 
with its repressions and resistances. 

Dominant in the unconscious is the “ erotic motive,” as 
Freud interprets it. Man is erotic and to understand his 
behavior one must recognize and evaluate the erotic. That 
being the case, his imaginative literature can reasonably be 
interpreted only if one. recognizes and evaluates the com- 
plicating erotic component in his nature. 

It is apparently in aid of this interpretation that Mr. 
Mordell writes his book. With four or five easy formulas 
in mind he approaches world literature and he is ready 
te proclaim at a swift glance exactly what neurosis, exactly 
what repression, underlies any particular masterpiece. More 
than that, he can tell precisely what was the “ unconscious ” 
of persons who never existed—Lady Macbeth, Don Quix- 
ote, Hedda Gabler. He holds the earth in his hand as if it 
were nothing but a bump of philoprogenitiveness, and he is 
ready to announce in every circumstance why the literary 
Popocatapetl smokes up as it does. Since the words “ re- 
sistance” and “ repression” are now as common as Fords, 
since they are eternally on the lips as they are in the souls 
of sucklings, it is no wonder that Mr. Mordell should 
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employ them. Unfortunately he employs practically nothing 
else. He has gone into business on a Freudian shoestring. 

This fact, a grotesque fact under the circumstances, be- 
comes apparent when one considers Mr. Mordell’s defini- 
tions of literature. Literature to him is not the consumma- 
tion of an exceedingly subtle psychological process, one that 
calls for its own analysis before the literary “ document” 
can be intelligently judged. On the contrary, literature to 
Mr. Mordell is itself the naive document, the direct index 
to the author’s unconscious, to be interpreted just as dreams 
may be interpreted, giving to the “symbols” in their 
literary use just the same significance that they would have 
if they appeared in dreams. 

The way in which this simplicity works out is amusing 
but fatuous. Take, for example, Mr. Mordell’s attempt 
to give an erotic motivation to Kipling’s stories of engines. 
““ Why does Kipling have a keen interest in bringing descrip- 
tions of machinery into his works? If dreams of ma- 
chinery relate to sex, then we must follow the logical con- 
clusion that an undue interest in machinery must evince 
a sexual meaning. We are also aware that a large number 
of popular sexual terms are taken from instruments in the 
machine-shop.” 

What is an “undue” interest in machinery? Are we 
to conclude that there is something hopelessly pornographic 
about the Engineering News and the Iron Age? 

Equally characteristic of Mordellian simplicity is the 
comment on Browning. “ Two other poems of Browning 
where sexual symbolism may be present though there is 
nothing of love in the poems are the famous ‘ How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix’ and 
‘Through the Metidja to Abd-El-Kadr.’ The sexual 
significance can be seen in the rhythmic swing, for both 
poems suggest the motion of the horse rider. The effect in 
the latter poem is produced by the use of the words ‘I 
RE ’ 


[t is worth while dwelling on the shallowness of these 
characteristic interpretations. If Kipling’s machinery and 
Browning’s riding had no reason in themselves, to ascribe 
them to eroticism would be illuminating. As it is, it shows 
in Mr. Mordell an enslaving preoccupation. Can tele- 
graph poles be taken as a clear proof of phallic worship 
in the U.S. A? If these poles ran without any wires be- 
tween them, it might be an interesting speculation to say 
they were phallic. To insist that they are phallic when 
they support telegraph wires is to pass into the class of 
those “ scientists” who ascribe every ailment under heaven 
to some single element like uric acid. This is precisely the 
class of scientist to which }{r. Mordell belongs. Having 
accepted the “erotic motive” as the key to literature, he 
finds “erotic motive” in the daisies of Wordsworth and 
the skylark of Shelley. Why are detective stories popular? 
Masochism. What is the clue to In Memorian? Homo- 
sexuality. Why did Longfellow write about The Bridge? 
“This poem speaks of the time he found it difficult to win 
the love of his second wife.” And so on. “A love poem 
is always a complaint that the libido is being dammed.” 
(155). “If there were no repression, there would be little 
literature.” “‘ Literature is largely a record of the anxieties 
and hysterias of humanity.” (123). “Characters in 
literature who commit suicide, like Werther and Hedda 
Gabler, are victims of neurosis; sex is usually at the bottom 
of their difficulties,” (121). Sex or uric acid or gallstones 
or eyestrain—one can only meet a generalization like this 
on suicide by saying that much seems to depend on the 
specialty of the diagnostician. 

Mr. Mordell’s fanciest arguments relate to the insti- 
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tution of the mother. It is enough to say that whatever 
happens between literary men and their mothers the result 
is devastating. “An extreme attachment to the mother 
is the nucleus of future neurosis,” (52). But a lack of ex- 
treme attachment to the mother is also the nucleus of 
future neurosis. Byron, for example, “suffered from 
hysteria, and this was connected with the lack of affection 
in infancy between him and his mother,” (125). By work- 
ing these two formulas properly Mr. Mordell establishes 
the interesting fact that all literary men are neurotic. 

Nothing keeps Mr. Mordell from revealing the individ- 
ual explanations of this truth. “ Verlaine used the Virgin 
as a symbolic emblem. He unconsciously craved the love 
of his mother since in later life he was divorced by his 
wife.” ‘We might find the misanthropy of Moliére’s Le 
Misanthrope and the cynicism of Thackeray in Vanity 
Fair each due to the fact that both these men while boys 
lost their mothers, though later personal tragedies in- 
fluenced them. Thackeray loved Mrs. Brookfield, a 
married woman, and Moliére was married to a coquette.” 
John Ruskin was an only child and hence a neurotic. “ In 
his actions he was eccentric; he would be invited to lecture 
on art and would give a talk on economics...... We must 
always remember he was an only child. In his auto- 
biography, Praeterita, he refers often to his ‘papa’ and 
‘mamma.’ Alexander Pope, the poet, was also a spoiled 
child, though he had a half-sister.” Renan, Tolstoi, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Poe, Whitman, Wordsworth are simi- 
larly explained, and Mr. Mordell reveals what he supposes 
to be the full sexual significance of R. L. Stevenson’s 
dreanis. The exact erotic reason is supplied why Stendhal 
became an atheist. There is also the type of suggestion that 
Swinburne’s Felise may refer to a “lost sweetheart.” 
“Some new data may appear to tell us whether the facts 
of the poem had any basis in reality.” 

This last sentence hints at Mr. Mordell’s most serious 
limitation. Not only is he a half-baked Freudian but he 
takes literature without a primary interest in literature for 
its own sake. To him literature is still a document in the 
author’s ego, chiefly interesting on that account. Hence his 
lack of imagination and his failure to see the inapplicability 
of most of his formulas. A very different attitude must be 
taken before Freudian psychology will help literary criti- 
cism. Mr. Mordell’s book hands a weapon to those who 


fear and shrink from Freud. 
F. H. 


Keeling Letters 


Keeling Letters. Edited by E. T. With an Intro- 
duction by H. G. Wells. London: Allen and Unwin. 


REDERIC KEELING was a Cambridge Fabian who, 

after leaving Trinity, where he had a brilliant career, 
engaged in administrative work in connection with the 
Labor Exchanges act of 1908. He entered the British 
army in August, 1914, and was killed in action in August, 
1916, being then in his thirtieth year. This volume, to 
which Mr. Wells has prefixed a provocative introduction, 
contains the letters written by Keeling during the last 
decade of his life. The editing has been done most ad- 
mirably so that the record, as it stands, is at once a com- 
ment upon Keeling’s personal character and the analysis, 
by a first-rate intellect, of the way in which social ques- 
tions were treated in England after the great liberal victory 
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letters which constitutes so valuable a record. 

The man himself is full of fascination. Keeling b¢. 
longed to that small class of English university men who 
combine a superb genius for doing particular things wit) 
an almost complete absence of any general weltanschauung 
to explain why they do them. He was probably the bes; 
equipped authority in England on juvenile labor exchanges. 
probably, also, he knew next to nothing of the general 
juvenile problem. Irritable, egoistic, morbid, generous 
with an acute insight into the weaknesses of other peop: 
that must have been exasperating to his friends, he was ye: 
an eminently lovable person. Of his high ability there can 
be no question; anyone who has read his volume on child 
labor will have realized that Keeling had a genuine ip. 
stinct for the significance of minute facts which, in very 
different ways, gives to Mr. Graham Wallas and Mr. Sid- 
ney Webb so special a value as investigators. His career 
was, of course, only just opening at the time of his death: 
yet even at thirty he was still so baffled by life as to find it 
all problematic and without the prospect of response ; for 
he lacked that rapid genius which enables Mr. Wells to 
erect into a philosophy the solution of his personal prob- 
lems. The value of his life—its personal fullness apart— 
lies in the fact that he put to himself the difficulties the 
young Englishman of the last generation was trying to 
answer and consistently experimented with the possibilities 
of response. The result, of course, was not in any sens 
final ; but the courage and simplicity of his challenge is full 
of provocative inspiration. 

Keeling seems to have confronted two great problems. 
He was baffled, in the first place, by sex. He was obvi- 
ously interested in women in general; and he wanted also 
to marry (as he did) and have children.. But he did not 
want what he considered the irksome constraint of domes- 
tic life. He wanted to be a bachelor unless he felt like 
visiting his family for the week-end. Accordingly his wite 
—whose genius for maternity he amply recognized— 
brought up their two children whom he visited as the mood 
impelled. Whether the experiment was satisfactory we 
have too little evidence to decide. We do not know (be- 
yond the fact obviously implied of superb courage) what 
Mrs. Keeling thought of the experiment. We do know 
that Keeling was one mass of nerves and restlessness, now 
in Leeds, now in London, now in the Balkans, thinking 
one moment of a trip to America and the next of a career 
in New Zealand, full of ideas about his children and 
doubtful whether he has the right to indicate his ideas— 
all of them, it would seem, proof that there was not about 
him that atmosphere of peace in which alone the kind of 
work he had chosen can be done. For, after all, a poet 
can write in the midst of sexual bewilderment; but it 
seems to require a different environment for the history of 
industrial regulation. Mr. Wells seems to indicate that 
Winchester and Cambridge could have solved his sex- 
difficulties by education. But, after all, is there any 
formula for sex save individual experience? Keeling, 
doubtless, came to his knowledge later than a rational 
educational system would have secured for him. Yet that 
does not mean that his peculiar temperament would have 
found rest in what elementary physiological instruction 
could afford. The experiment he made is interesting but 
there is no evidence that it succeeded. Nor can we tell i! 
it was justified until we know that his wife had a life with 
the same opportunity as his for intellectual enrichment. 
On the surface there appears something not very distinct 
from the deliberate evasion of responsibilities. 
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of 1906. There is certainly no volume of English war 
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Keeling’s second great problem was the social condition 
of his time. He started out as an orthodox Fabian Socialist 
and his admiration of Shaw and Webb was profound 
to inflict upon his son the excruciating name of 
Bernard Sidney. But, like every administrator, experience 
of the routine of problems seems to have dulled the fine 
hardness of his system and, in the background of war, he 
seems to have ended nearer a Liberal than a Socialist. A 
Liberal, indeed, he was in that modern interpretation 
which has annexed the profits of socialism without admit- 
ting it. There is singularly little in his comments of Marx 
and the class-war and economic determinism; mainly in- 
terested in state-regulation it is not surprising that he 
should have seen most problems through the rose-colored 
glasses of parliamentary action. Mr. Wells expresses sur- 
prise that he should have had to grapple with Marx; the 
latter, he thinks, should be as neatly ticketed and docketed 
as Owen among the biologists. “ There is something oddly 
helpless,” he says, “about this part of the story.” Yet 
even if Marx died, in Mr. Wells’s phrase, “ quite a num- 
ber of years ago” it is difficult to see why that releases 
Keeling from the duty of enquiry. Certainly he was less 
burdened by Marx than the grappling would suggest; for 
he has quite a fearsome confidence in education and the 
results that must follow a well organized training in school 
civics. Curious, too, is his interest in administrative ma- 
chinery and his complete absence of any sympathy with the 
Utopians. And odd streaks of conservatism peep out all 
over him. He does not know enough about foreign policy 
to disagree with Sir Edward Grey over Persia; though he 
insists upon the danger of the French alliance wh’ © led to 
the Persian mistake. He gets very angry over opposition to 
health insurance from men like Mr. George Lansbury; 
though he never considers the infinite petty bureaucratic 
tyrannies against which Mr. Lansbury was trying to safe- 
guard. One splendid note comes through in his hymn to 
the strikers at Leeds. “God help the strikers if there be 
a God! In any case, they must help themselves.” But he 





_ does not seem sufficiently to have appreciated the possi- 


bilities implied in that self-helpfulness. 

Entrance into the army opened a new epoch in Keeling’s 
life. It seems, without question, to have given him more 
peace of mind than he had ever before possessed. He re- 
fused to take a commission and the note of sincerity in his 
eager enjoyment of non-commissioned life, his easy chaff 
for those of his friends who accepted the less stern way, is 
wholly delightful. What, one imagines, made him accept 
the army with enthusiasm was the continuous discipline it 
involved. He was part of a vast machine and, beside its 
vastness, his own problems could sink into insignificance 
and be forgotten. He discovered that he was a social as 
well as a solitary creature and he took instinctive joy in 
the experience. Not that he stopped thinking. He sees 
the need for better trained officers in the English army, 
for the damnation of Northcliffe, a reasonable charity to 
Germany, and the defeat of trade-war theories. Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, in an illuminating appendix, tells us 
that he grew more conservative as a result of his ex- 
perience. What, rather, the letters seem to reveal is a 
growing sense of discipline, a realization that he was inside 
the universe and not the possessor of it. 

It is difficult to read this book and not to be reminded 
of Mr. Wells’s New Machiavelli. In Keeling and Rem- 
ington there is at each point the same tortured doubt about 
the fundamental question. For each, sex and the problem 
of the poor are at the centre of things, and the England 
of each is the same. And if Remington was captivated by 
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the subtle delights of Mr. Balfour, Keeling found an as- 
tounding comfort in the dispassionate solutions of Mr. 
Winston Churchill. What Keeling would have become 
had he lived, it is, of course, impossible to determine. One 
somehow thinks of him as combining not a little of Mr. 
Webb’s infinite patience with a many-sided joy in the 
sheer ecstasy of life which is matter for the poet rather 
than the genius of Fabianism. Mr. Greenwood, who 
knew him well, and had the right, on other counts, to 
judge, puts him among the first half-dozen minds of his 
generation. Certainly he belongs to those who would 
have made life richer by the mere fact of being alive. He 
belonged to a new race of Englishmen who, inheriting the 
lesson not less of the errors than of the fruits of T. H. 
Green and Toynbee, had embarked upon the scientific 
study of their time without forgetting that the central 
things of life lie eternally outside the categories of science. 
H. J. L. 


Kerensky 


The Prelude to Bolshevism, by A. F. Kerensky. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


New 


HE story of Bolshevism does not begin in the months 

immediately preceding the November revolution. 
There were rudiments of soviet organization, we know, 
as far back as the Red Sunday in 1905 when the troops 
of the Tsar shot down the petitioners who had come to 
the Winter Palace. The story of Bolshevism must trace 
these beginnings through the period from 1905 to 1914, 
with attention for the lapse of popular confidence in the 
Duma, the development of the zemstvos, and the growth 
of dogmas destined for so sharp a conflict later. It must 
reveal the picture of that corrupt and dissolute gov- 
ernment which dumped military supplies into the Baltic 
while its generals flung their peasant armies into one of- 
fensive after another. It must assess at full value the war 
weariness that came to the Russians who fought under 
such a government; examine the indifference of the Allied 
governments toward the young Russian democracy of 
March and April, 1917; and finally discuss the means by 
which the soviet leaders were able in so brief a time to get 
together the machinery of a government. 

Whoever looks in Kerensky’s book for this sort of intro- 
duction to Soviet Russia will be disappointed. Kerensky 
does not give the prelude to Bolshevism. He strikes but 
a few notes in that prelude. His book is devoted exclu- 
sively to the “ Kornilov Affair.” ‘This is the story he tells: 

Kornilov was less an aspirant on his own initiative than 
a reactionary patriot who became the tool of monarchists 
and bankers. He was won to the idea of a military dic- 
tatorship, with himself as dictator, by an intrigue carried 
on at army headquarters. Plans moved rapidly. Kornilov 
had been made Commander-in-Chief in July; by the time 
of the Moscow Conference in August the conspirators 
were ready for a coup d’état. Kerensky, however, man- 
aged to keep a grip on the Moscow Conference—and 
the coup d’état was postponed. Then, within a week, the 
fall of Riga and the threat of disorder in Petrograd made 
it necessary to have more troops in the capital. The pro- 
visional government called upon Kornilov for these troops, 
specifically requesting that he send neither General Krimov 
nor the Caucasian “ Savage Division,” known to be unre- 
liable from the government's point of view. Kornilov agreed 
to this request; then sent both Krimov and the Division. 
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Almost simultaneously he dispatched a messenger demand- 
ing Kerensky’s resignation. Kerensky refused—and ap- 
pealed to the people. Armed revolt was on. But to last 
only a few days. Kornilov had no real support. His best 
backers were the banking-houses. And since banking- 
houses do not fight, Kornilov was forced to rely upon an 
army that disintegrated as it marched toward the capital. 
The revolt was over, Kornilov had misjudged Russia, as 
the Allied diplomats misjudged it. He found himself in 
splendid isolation. 

No doubt the Kornilov Affair had a certain direct share 
in preparing the way for Bolshevism. “An adventure 
of a small group,” says Kerensky, “ was transformed in the 
inflamed imagination of the masses to a conspiracy of the 
whole of the bourgeoisie and all of the upper classes against 
democracy and the working classes. The Bolsheviki, who 
up to the 13th of August were unimportant, became masters 
in the Petrograd Soviet of Workmen’s and Soldier’s Del- 
egates on the 7th of September, gaining a majority there 
for the first time during the whole period of the Revolu- 
tion. The same happened everywhere with lightning ra- 
pidity.” 

There is truth here, certainly; but Kerensky, in his 
story, never gets below the surface play of politics. It 
is never with “ the masses” and that “ inflamed imagina- 
tion” of theirs that he deals, never with reasons for the 
“ lightning rapidity,” but always with the politicians. He 
has little to say about the weariness of the armies, the im- 
patience of the working people, the apparatus of the soviets 
or even about his own measures to meet the demand for 
immediate reforms. Instead there is an abundance of polit- 
ical intricacies—of intrigues, memoranda, telephone conver- 
sations, proofs of personal loyalty and disloyalty, charges 
of duplicity and counter-charges. The Prelude to Bolshe- 
vism is a story in which no more than a few hundred words 
goes to anyone or anything outside the camps of Kerensky 
and Kornilov themselves, Kerensky saves little space for 
those mighty forces like hunger, desire for land and a wish 
for peace that go far beneath the political juggling of one 
group with another. 

Several times in September and October of last year I 
talked with Kerensky. He was living in London, then. 
Nex as a refugee. He had come to western Europe, he 
said, “to go surety before the socialist and democratic 
elements that intervention would not play into the hands 
of the reaction.” It was the Left Centre in Russia that he 
hoped would “ guide” intervention and keep it from be- 
coming an instrument of the monarchists. He had come 
to Paris and London “ to work for immediate intervention 
on the lines worked out by the Left Centre in agreement 
with the French diplomats in Moscow.” 

He had found the governments of England and France 
ready enough for intervention. But he had found that 
there was less interest in democratic safeguards. Pichon, 
indeed, gave him certain general watchwords, about 
“ whole-hearted ” support, and unwillingness to support 
“ monarchist tendencies.” But it was patient enough, in 
October of last year, that the one distinct success of inter- 
vention was its ability to play into the hands of the reac- 
tionaries—into the hands of Alexeiev and Kolchak and 
the other leaders who stood not in the Left Centre, but 
in the spot left vacant by Kornilov. Kerensky, despite that 
fact, clung to the idea of intervention. He still believed, 
last October, that it was possible to “ guide” military in- 
tervention into democratic channels. 

It is easier to see why, now that I have read The Pre- 
lude to Bolshevism. All along, I think, Kerensky counted 
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too heavily on “ politics,” too lightly on men’s wants and 
yearnings. He was a Fabian, a man of genuine democratic 
purpose. He did not believe, as observers like Mr. Fran- 
cis seem to have believed, that the people of Russia pre- 
ferred the Tsar to freedom. But neither did he measure 
the impatience of their demands. His was an indoor view, 
not from the salon, but from the Executive Mansion. H- 
thought it too simple a task to*hold the allegiance of many 
men and women, regardless of hunger or weariness, impa- 
tience or the light of a great hope. C. M. 


An Irish Glen 


Glenmornan, by Patrick MacGill. New York: George 
HA. Doran Company. 


N the eyes of Patrick MacGill the tragedy of Ireland 
is the result of a vicious combination of hierarchies— 
the priest and the gombeen man working hand in hand, 
cach dependent on the other, and with faces set’ in eternal 
obstinacy against every sort of civil or religious freedom. 
When youth flares up spontaneously against the ancient 
tyrannies, or when the young men come back from abroad 
with fearless ways and new concepts, the machinery of 
church and state is set in motion to crush and re-enslave. 
The island is left to the women and the weaklings. |: 
has been left so long thus that the weaklings have made a 
virtue of submission, have organized it into a social code: 
an implacable intolerance directs itself at those who wil! 
not speak well of the priest and the gombeen man. 

Ostensibly Glenmornan is a novel with a young London 
journalist as hero, in reality it is a loving study of the 
life in a small farming community in Ireland. The story 
is told easily and gracefully but it is always subdued to 
the movement of life in the glen. Doalty Gallagher, re- 
turned from England and a success in journalism that 
had seemed to be leading him into deeper and deeper waters 
of futility, is real enough, but he is not distinctive. The 
color and interest of the book are leat by the thoughtless 
peasant existence to which he has come back; by his mother, 
Maura the Rosses; by the fiddler of eighty. Oiney Leahy, 
who created his little farm by carrying it up the hillside 
a creel-load at a time, only to find his rent raised to meet 
the improvement; by Dennys the Drover, stalwart of 
frame and independent of mind, who finds beliefs and 
customs in the glen too cramped for his ambition, and 
leaves with hardly a farewell; by Sheila Dermod and Eileen 
Kelly, who would have married Dennys and Doalty had 
they stayed, but sink in the end to marriage with Owen 
Briney, the miser, and the gat-toothed Micky Neddy, who 
are left behind. The end of Doalty Gallagher’s experi- 
ment is simple. He can accept the hard labor and poverty 
of his mother’s home with a feeling of relief. But he 
cannot accept its superstitions. He rebukes the avaricious 
priest to his face, and is “ read from the altar.”” The com- 
munity turns against him as one man, even Sheila, even his 
brother, his mother. Only Dennys has caught a glimpse 
of life as it might be lived elsewhere, and goes with him 
back to London. 

There can be no doubt that an Ireland sophisticated, 
freed from the credulous fears that have made her an easy 
prey for the unscrupulous, would hold less charm for the 
tourist, less material for the artist than the Ireland of Lady 
Gregory’s little plays. In Glenmornan our sympathies 
are with Doalty, but his untutored mother is a more poetic 
and moving figure. With the advent of books and news- 
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EXCEPTIONALLY IMPORTANT 
AND TIMELY CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE LITERATURE OF 
MODERN EDUCATION 


New Schools for Old 


The Regeneration of the Porter School 
By EVELYN DEWEY 


The tendency of the age is toward a stronger sense 
of the value of community interest and effort; and 
nowhere does such a sense find so good a starting 
point for its expression as in the country school. 
In this volume Miss Dewey describes the actual ex- 
perience of a small school, in an isolated district, 
which through the wisely-directed energy of its 
teacher became the center and mainspring of com- 
munitr endeavor. Mrs. Harvey, teacher in the 
Porter School, so used the material developing 
from its problems as to build ideals and practical 
knowledge such as make for success in any locality. 
Their value is so evident that when she leaves 
Porter ter work will not die. 
This account of the re-creation of a community 
through its school is, in fact, an inspiring revela- 
tion of possibilities lying close at hand for those 
who seek a check for the increasing disintegration 
of American country life. 

Fully illustrated, net $2.00 


Schools of To-Morrow 


By JOHN DEWEY end BVELYN DEWEY i 
pv yg bp B| on in Ame to-day. Net $1.60 


New York Tribune: “The most informing study of educe- 
tional conditions that has appeared in twenty years.” 


tive Impulse in Industry 
A Proposition for Educators by HELEN MAROT —_ 


Prof. John Dewey calls this: “The most sincere and 
courageous attempt yet made to face problem of an edu- 
cation adapted to a modern society which must be indus- 
trial and would like to be demotratic.""— The New Republic. 


The State and the Nation 


By EDWARD JENKS, Author of “ A Short History of 
Politics,” “ Law and Politics in the Middle Ages,” etc. 
A clear, simple explanation of the one ae of 
a Government, tracing the main lines of and fti- 
cal evolution, and showing the modern growth that 
sense of community spirit upon which true cHisenshie 


depends. 
A Society of States 


By W. T. 8. STALLYBRASS, M. A. (Oxon.) 
Discusses the place of a League of Nations in political 
evolution and explains clearly the meaning q 


The Freedom of the Seas 


~ ap neem bod - the past is clear! t forth 
The meaning of the term in the y se 
invaluable bibliography of the material writ 
pay Fh ‘alecessed topic. - Net #2.00 


Labor and Reconstruction 
in Europe 


By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN. Introduction by 
WILLIAM B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor 


machinery 
eet up in sixteen 





and briefly the 

B coun 4, »— and neutral, for 
deal with reconstruction matters. 

Baitea be MR. FRIEDMAN: Net $2.50 


American Probiems of 
Reconstruction 


A National Symposium with a Foreword by FRANK- 
[as &. RARE, Susrctery of Ge Inti. 
3 . ander- 
Up Dr tering Fisher Charlee M. Schwab, Alexander D. 
‘oyes, Emory R. Johnson, Charles J. 


others. “Net $4.00 
The Place of Agriculture 
in Reconstruction 


By JAMES B. MORMAN, Asst. Sec’y of the Federa! 
Farm Loan Board 


A collection of the solutions which other countries have 
found for problem of settlement for a 
soldiers, sailore and marines. Net $2.00 


Pestage extra. Order of any bookseller or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., New vous 
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THE POLITICS 
OF |'\DUSTRY 


By GL’ NN FRANK 
Co-author o. takes of the War,” etc. 


A BOOK that will help the alert American to anticipate and 
discount the social and industrial crises that are certain to 
develop in the near future. The papers that make up the vol- 
ume are said by many business and labor leaders who have read 
them to constitute the sanest and clearest statement yet made 
regarding the social unrest, the labor problem, and the part 
American business men may play in this period of readjustment 
following the war. 


The book contains the following five papers: A Nation of 
Improvisers; The Background of Reconstruction; Anony- 
mous Liberalism; The Politics of Industry; Business States- 
manship. 


The author says in his Foreword: “The statesmanship or 
stupidity of business men is of more social significance than the 
statesmanship or stupidity of politicians. The recognition of 
this fact brought an interesting task into my hands. During 
the past year it has been my assignment and my pleasure to try 
to interpret the mind and the attitude of the more forward- 
looking business and industrial leaders of this country in rela- 
tion to the social and industrial unrest and the pervasive spirit 
of change that marks our time. I have tried to catch their 
spirit rather than quote their words.” 





12mo, 214 pages. Price $1.50. 


WHAT IS 
AMERICA ? 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Author of ‘Russia in Upheaval,’’ ‘Changing American, '’etc.; 
Professor of Sociology in The University of Wisconsin. 


Professor Ross always has something to say, and he knows 
how to say it. Following is his description of his intention in 
writing “ What Is America?” : 


“Our society is developing as the fathers neither foresaw 
nor intended. Its path is determined chiefly by the instincts of 
multitudes—as in the westward movement and European immi- 
gration—by our inherited institutions, and by the remoter effects 
of mechanical inventions. In the course of this development 
strain is produced on a large scale. You cannot lay it to per- 
sons, it is simply a by-product of social evolution. Of course 
we should seek out a remedy, but, in the meantime, we need 
not begin to quarrel among ourselves and hate one another. 


“The bulk of Americans well understand this. There are 
some who will do nothing about the suffering in the wake of 
social evolution lest their profits be disturbed. There are others 
who hold certain individuals responsible for this suffering and 
would wreck society in order to get at them. Between these 
are the steady-going millions who, without losing their tem- 
pers, seek patiently for remedies. They have contended with a 
long series of grave problems, yet have not turned bitter. They 
exhibit that ‘firm adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, 
frugality, and virtue,’ without which, according to the Virginia 
Bill of Rights of 1776, ‘no free government, or the blessings 
of liberty, can be preserved to any people.’ 


“It is to vindicate and commend this ‘ virtuous democracy ’ 
that I offer this little book.” 


I2mo, 150 pages, with numerous charts and graphs. 
Price $1.10. 


At all bookstores. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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isfy that extravagant thirst that 
strenuous exercise is bound to 
bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 
often comes with water drinking. 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 


Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 
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Niagara to the Sea 


HE most satisfying trip In America 
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1000 miles of lakes, rivers, and rapids, 
including the Thousand Islands, the excit- 
ing descent of the marvelous rapids, the 
historic associations of Montreal, Quaint 
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ing shrine of Ste, Anne de Beaupré and the 
renowned Saguenay River with its stupen- 
dous Capes “Trinity” and “ Eternity,” 
higher than Gibraltar. 
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papers “the talk” is disappearing. With the introduc- 
tion of commercial method the market-days, the wakes, the 
bonfire dances will vanish, or melt down into indistinguish- 
able cosmopolitan activities. The moving picture will ar- 
rive to substitute sensation for expression. These things 
will be regrettable from the standpoint of the outsider, but 
it is certain that we cannot put Ireland under glass in the 
museum of historical reminiscence. It does not satisfy 
hunger to be picturesque. 

Mr. MacGill has definitely chosen the new Ireland, but 
if the old ways were not full of glamour for him he could 
not have written so sensitively of them in Glenmornan. 
And if it seemed to him that the people could free them- 
selves he would be unwilling to import alien standards that 
must destroy the old culture even while they emancipate. 
Probably the nation will drink commercial civilization to 
the dregs, and much beauty will run to waste. But the 
price of the old ways was poverty cruel as disease, and 
darkness wherein hawkers might ply with impunity their 
trade in substitute for light. M. A. 


THE NEW 


Industry and Humanity, by W. L. Mackenzie King. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


R. MACKENZIE KING'S ideas on the bettering 

of industrial relations are unquestionably entitled 
to a thoughtful hearing. His conclusions grow out of 
twenty years of successful work as an arbitrator and ad- 
ministrator of labor affairs and it is perhaps natural that 
they are typically the conclusions of one successfully en- 
gaged as a professional conciliator and accommodator among 
warring factions. Mr. King says incidentally many pene- 
trating and true things regarding the principles underly- 
ing industrial reconstruction. Yet one finishes the five 
hundred pages of his book with no clear, cogent and com- 
pelling motive or method apprehended. This is due in 
part to a bad organization of material, in part to a rather 
casual method of thought. True, he concludes by adopt- 
ing the idea of National Industrial Councils. He believes 
in “adequate representation of all the parties.” He finds 
that “the principles which underlie work are founded upon 
a recognition of personality.” But no question is raised 
as to who the parties to industry ought to be; no clue is 
given as to a valid criterion when the claims of labor and 
capital come to real issue. The rather pale and unsatis- 
factory upshot of the discussion is found on the last page 
where it is written: “Let Labor and Capital unite under 
the ideal of social service.” 
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WILLIAM Harp, a regular contributor to these columns. 


Frep B, Jounson, a lawyer in civil life, who served during 
the war in the office of the Judge Advocate General's 
department at Washington. He is now a member of the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana. 


Gerarp C. HENDERSON, a Harvard graduate, formerly con- 
nected with the Federal Trade Commission and asso- 
ciated during the war with the United States Shipping 
Board. He has made a special investigation of railroad 
problems, 
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51 West 16% Street 
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A living place for young, artistic, business and 
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_ Miss Clark, returned from France, will resume her 
interrupted work of chaperoning young girls to Europe, 
when travel facilities permit. Meanwhile she desires 

ition as chaperone, secretary, companion or house- 
eeper in good family. Experienced traveler. French, 
German, knowledge of Italian. Registered nurse. Ex- 
cellent references. 
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Usual entrance salaries: Stenographers . Geademtes suse G558 euuaae. 

$1,200, typists $1,100, bookkeepers $1,100 and || YC*#°P ass “Ai IS" coGswestL “Printipa 
$1,200 a year, aside from any temporary For Women | - 
bonuses allowed. Higher-salaried positions 
are usually filled through promotion. 

The Government constantly maintains a meaner C. Wieeneh ecubes, Ti 
list of available rooms in private ho uses in A town school offering country life and sports. College pre Ph 
Washington, and conducts attractive resi- paratory courses. Music, Art, Dancing, Home Hoonomics, Gur Ww 
dence halls to accommodate a limited num- | Course'for graduate students. Country residence for young = me 
ber. Living conditions are considerably Providence, Rhode Island I) 
improved. : 

Full information and application blanks Nz 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the | _ Massacuuserrs, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street. 

? Local Board of Civil Service Examiners at | New‘Church Theological School ane Ad 
the post office or customhouse in any city. curriculum includes systematic study "of the wr of Bmanuel 
Swedenborg and spiritual ptures. Corre 
U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION | “#ndence courses. Catalog. WILLiAM L. Worcester, Presidest. 



















Six months’ trial offer, with the novel, $3 


Tue New Repustic, 421 West 2ist St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me a copy of the regular $1.50 edition of H. G. 
Wells’ The Undying Fire, and enter my name for a siz 
months Acquaintance Subscription. On receipt of your bill 
I will remit three dollars ($3.) 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Special offer for summer reading 


A copy of the regular $1.50 edition of 


H. G. WELLS 


new novel, The Undying Fire 
(just published by Macmillan) 


with The New Republic 
for 4 months, both for $2° 


“The Undying Fire, coming at this hour, is probably 
Wells’ greatest public service as well as one of his finest 
books « « « to be read and pondered and re-read and 
argued over « « « it will reach tens of thousands.” 


“An extremely interesting piece of work, carefully 
thought out, and well worth reading.” 


You need not send the money now. 
Simply fill in the coupon below. 
A bill will come along later. 


*With six months of The New Republic, $3.00. Present subscribers may take ad- 
vantage of this offer by extending their subscriptions for one year and remitting $5.50. 





\ 











—N. Y. Sun 


SMES (LOT 12s) 


—N. Y. Times 
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Four months’ trial offer, with the novel, $2 


Tue New Repustic, 421 West 21st St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me a copy of the regular $1.50 edition of H. G. 
Wells’ The Undying Fire, and enter my name for a four 
months’ Acquaintance Subscription. On receipt of your bill 
I will remit two dollars ($2.) 
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TGOOD BOOKS = Ni ficent promises— 


THE VORTEX 


By Tuorstern VeBLen: The Vested Interests and the State 
of the Industrial Arts ($1.00). 

A brief, penetrating orientation of the questions of capital 
and labor, war and ce, domestic and {ternational malad- 
Justments, that to be lifted out of confusion. More 

, the by 5 shows how and why a discrepancy has 

fo ona een those omens Be princi ples Vet nod as custom 
that underlie business enterprise the busi. man- 
agement of industry, on the one hand, and o> material 
conditions which have now been engendered a 
order of industry that took its rise in the late 15th conten, 
civil and. political ‘diitieul tie et afoot gy EK 

an es se ‘00 s discre 

between G.., ‘a industry. or Ths ig discrepancy 


By Francis Nemson: The Old Aiootcs ($1.00). 
An elucidation * Ge economic, potions and industrial prob- 


lems of toda light of the history of democracy. A 
valuable stu oe foccratt to all who are working and bo ne 
that all peop may regain their lost freedom. The aut 

a former P. an and well known for his How Diplomate 
Make War possesses, besides the scholarly equipment for his 
eeeer,. | the gift of fascinating presentation. (OUT THIS 


By H. N. Bramsrorp: The Covenant of Peace (25 cents). 
No man is more competent to expound the basic nde 
that must govern a e of Nations than Mr. isford. 
Be —— the subject in w that received a prize of 
© ir, woe H, We Jobn Galsworthy and 
we A fivobustion by Herbert Croly assists 
in posing the P ce caken: 


By Norman Anceti: The British Revolution and the Amer- 


ican Democracy ($1.50). 
How may we adapt England's dearly-bought experience to 
the new political problems that we are facing? We have 
long wee an of reconstruction, but reconstruction is upon 
are we in Russia? ‘it we may conscript lives ma 
we not conscript wealth? What of freedom of speech an 
of conscience? These are truly vital questions. 


By Stioney Wess: The Restoration of Trade Union Condi- 


tions (50 cents). 
This distinguished expert in social welfare of ~ best t 
discusses one of the culties of reconstruction — 


Women and the Labour Party (50 cents). 
Ten women minent in English labor life (including Mary 
MacArthur rgaret Bondfield, Rebecca West and Beatrice 
Webb), under the editorship of Dr. yin Phillips illumin- 
ate the new outlook for women under ary om. This 
book is equally valid for Americans. is a beacon. Arthur 
Henderson supplies an introduction. 


FICTION AND DRAMA 


By SuHerwoop AnpEerson: Winesburg, Ohio ($1.50). 
In this iy 3 of closely related stories a Rh American 
small town shown to possess all of the dramatic and 
peychological ibilities that seem to “pave belonged 
herto only fo Russian fiction. Mr. Anderson's novels 
struck a new and promising note in our literature; “ Wines- 
burg, Ohio,” is an even more significant achievement. 


By Freeman Tripen: Second Wind ($1.00). 
Going “back to the land?” Read this book first. It will 
tell you whether you can or can’t succeed. And it will prove 
the most comeincing (and entertaining) buman document 
you have enjoyed in years. 


By Gitpert CANNAN: pred case Husband (75 cents). 


An amusing one-act play xe with cynical humor tha 
though women may be \fferent, 1 men are alike, an tha 
“in the heart of oreey lover Tanke the husband.” 

it is better than fing to ey theatre because aie ‘cajer- 
ment is not distu y the acting. 


Summer reading for people whose brains take no vacation. Here are 
substance and variety that will suffice some for a fortnight and others for th, 
season. Send a check for $17.25 to your bookseller (or to the undefitgned) ) and 
get this carefully chosen assortment of 16 recent books that will never be found 
at “ remainder” sales and rarely (unless at almost the published price) at sec. 


ond-hand shops. True, your experience makes you cautious of publishers’ mag. 





BIOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, EDUCATION 


By Francis Hackett: Horisons, A Book of Criticism ($2.00) 


“Who are all these new poets and novelists,” asks Sinclai; 
Lewis, the popular fiction writer. “How is an ordinary 
reader to know their real value? By reading Francis 
Hackett! Out of the confused yammer of the Little Me 
comes the clear voice of this critic, who helps make a new 
standard for American literature—but who laughs while he 
is doing it. To many critics, literature is frozen and dead, 
but to Hackett it is warm with life—it is life itself.” 


By Van Wyck Brooks: Letters and Leadership ($1.00). 


Has our idealism failed? Are we victims of commercia). 
ism? Is Young America spiritually anarchistic? Is our 
creative life sapped by a system that makes our criticism , 
failure? What is lacking in our thinking and thinkers? 
The answers may be found in this provocative work that 
critics have acclaimed as a torch that will light American 
ideals to better days. 


By Tuorstein VEBLEN: The Higher Learning in America 


($2.00), 


The truth about American universities and the interests that 
actually direct their fortunes; the effect on faculty and sto- 
dents; a consideration of the real purpose of a university 
and of the distortion of the ideal through a machine that 
creates Hohenzollern presidents und Junker trustees, The 
author’s irony is suggested by the sub-titie: “ A Memorap- 
dum on the Conduct of Universities by Business Men!” 


By Marcaret Pease: Jean Jaurés ($1.00). 


“The greatest personal force in Burope—in the world,” says 
Ramsay Macdonald, who introduces the book. This great 
liberal, assassinated at the outbreak of the war, was the 
leader of international democracy and this account of bis 
life, work and ideas should prove an inspiration at this time. 


POETRY 


By James Oprennetm: The Solitary ($1.25). 


This is the author’s most recent poetry. A long poer., “ The 
Sea,” will doubtless be regarded as his noblest utterance ; its 
musical beauty, its symbolism and the breadth of the under 
lying vision of life represent an advance in a thinker to 
whom poetry is a spontaneous expression. The other poems 
equally disclose the blending of the prophetic and the lyrical 
that mark the best of Mr. Oppenheim’s writing. (OUT THIS 
WEEK.) 


By Jean Starr UntermMeyver: Growing Pains ($1.00). 


With a searching honesty and an instinct for the illuminat- 
ing word this poet’s work is, according to Amy Lowell, “full 
of a strong and almost stern sentiment.” These poems pos 
sess sculptural outlines and verbal loveliness. 


By Juvira Gautier (JAMES Waray, TRANSLATOR) : Chinese 


Lyrics ($1. 


The perfection of a Chinese ivory is suggested by these 
suave transliterations. And there Is a delightful prelude 
that tells what poetry meant in ancient China, how the 
writers courted public favor and how their work was saved 


for posterity. 


Even the best of booksellers may not have all of these 
books on hand, but he will enjoy getting them for you. 


B. WW. Huebsch vovssiex, 12 west som seer Lew York 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 





